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A year  ago,  at  a seminar  which  included  members  of  a 
State  Teachers'  College  faculty,  high  school  principals, 
a superintendent , and  a secondary  school  guidance  coun- 
sellor, I ventured  to  outline  my  opinion  respecting  the 
negative  results  of  drama  as  it  is  now  being  used  in  high 
schools.  My  reading  and  observation  had  made  me  aware  of 
the  results  claimed  for  drama  in  the  secondary  school 
field,  but  some  twenty  years'  experience  with  dramatic 
groups  in  religious  education,  in  settlement  work,  and  in 
secular  education,  both  public  s,nd  private,  buttressed  by 
a brief  experience  with  the  professional  theatre,  had  made 
me  skeptical. 

I expected  to  find  myself  in  the  minority,  but  was 
not  prepared  to  find  myself  holding  such  an  unpopular 
short  end  of  a controversy  in  which  there  proved  to  be  an 
astonishing  degree  of  interest.  The  dramatic  field  is  so 
highly  specialized  that  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  the 
commonly  advanced  theories  concerning  it  could  be  so 
strongly  entrenched  in  the  minds  of  educators  who  have  no 
need  to  be  on  the  defensive  professionally. 

My  own  devotion  to  the  drama  and  my  conviction  con- 
cerning its  potentialities  must  be  reconciled,  however, 


with  my  experience  and  educational  theories.  I hope  to 
clarify  my  position  in  this  paper,  and  very  humbly  to 
offer  that  point  of  view  to  which  I have  been  forced. 


I.  DEFINITION  OF  CHARACTER  VALUES 

The  phrasing  of  my  subject  forces  a definition  of  the 
word  character,  meaning,  of  course,  good  character.  With- 
out being  evasive,  the  term  may  well  include  all  those 
attributes  which  make  for  the  best  development  of  the 
individual  ( self-determination)  and  for  his  social  inte- 
gration (group  conformity).  They  are  those  qualities 
which  have  been  tested  by  time  and  which,  exercised  in 
balance  with  group  living,  have  been  accepted  as  the  con- 
ventional pattern  for  character  training.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  of  me  to  assume  that  the  reader  were  not 
quite  as  well  aware  of  the  details  of  that  pattern  as  the 
writer. 


II.  NEED  FOR  A DELIBERATE  PROGRAM  FOR  CHARACTER  EDUCATION. 

A.  ARGUMENTS  FOR  AND  AGAINST 

A more  profitable  consideration  is  whether  or  not 
there  is  a well-defined  need  for  some  deliberate  program 


T 


in  character  education  in  the  public  school  system. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  May  9,  1937,  is  a report  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Social  Studies  at  which  Sr.  John  L.  Tilasley,  Associate 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  York,  said:  "The  way 

people  vote  in  New  York  City  shows  very  clearly  that  most 
of  them  are  not  socially  minded.  They  too  frequently 
defeat  an  effective,  socially-minded  civic  administration 
for  the  sake  of  immediate  private  enterprise. 11 

An  earlier  report  of  the  Committee  on  Character  made 
to  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  following  a survey 
of  moral  conditions  in  the  high  schools  had  this  to  say: 
"Forgery,  gambling,  and  cheating  are  the  common  and 
accepted  practice  among  a large  percentage  of  high  school 
students  in  New  York  City  under  their  perverted  code.  It 
is  only  he  who  is  caught  who  is  guilty  of  offence. “ 

Studies  in  Deceit,  a volume  prepared  under  the  Payne 
Fund  Studies,  adds  further  proof  of  the  alarming  extent  of 
deceit  practiced  among  children. 

Of  even  further  significance  is  a small  study  by 
Walter  B.  Pitkin  under  the  title,  Our  Mo  cal  Anarchy.  The 

1.  "New  York  Students'  Perverted  Code",  Literary  Digest, 
April  25,  1925. 


study  was  based  on  a questionnaire  submitted  to  five  hun- 
dred students  from  Barnard,  New  York  Teachers’  College, 
Rutgers,  Princeton,  and  Tufts.  Each  subject  was  asked  to 
indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
as  moral  rules. 

"Among  the  500  who  took  the  test,  there  were  34-9  who 
assigned  ratings  to  each  commandment.  The  remaining  151 
found  it  impossible  to  do  this  with  some  of  the  ten. 

Among  the  former,  a high  rating  was  given  to  each  social 
commandment  3.3  times  more  frequently  than  to  any  of  the 
religious  commandments.  As  for  the  151  individuals  who 
omitted  some  ratings,  it  is  significant  that  nearly  all 
their  failures  centered  around  the  religious  commandments. 
No  fewer  than  102  stated  that  they  could  not  deal  with  the 
first  four  commandments  because  in  their  opinion  these 
have  no  moral  value  whatever. " 

Mr.  Pitkin  commented  as  follows: 

"It  is  only  the  relatively  compact  group  of  moral 
socialists  who  give  the  impression  of  having  thought 
things  through  to  a clean  cut  moral  system  and  even  they 

run  ragged  here  and  there If  our  most  enlightened 

school  teachers,  social  workers,  and  college  graduates 
generally,  as  well  as  our  college  men  and  women,  honestly 
believe  as  many  irreconcilable  and  eccentric  things  about 


i 


. 
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moral  values  as  this  brief  report  shows,  what  may  we 
expect  of  our  one  hundred  million  who  drudge  much  and 
think  little?" 

Still  another  bit  of  evidence  is  offered  in  a quite 
different  field  in  an  article,  Why  Vicious  Movies  Pay 
Best . 

"It  is  self-evident  that  the  exhibitor  supplying  what 
he  thinks  is  popular  demand,  will  not  change  until  his 
community  demonstrates  that  it  wants  the  worth-while  far 
more  than  it  wants  the  salacious." 

A more  detached  viewpoint,  and  therefore  the  more 
significant,  is  expressed  in  the  Fortieth  Anniversary 
Encyclical  of  Pope  Pius  XI. 

"The  accumulation  of  power,  the  characteristic  note 
of  the  modern  economic  order,  is  a natural  result  of 
limitless  free  competition  which  permits  the  survival  of 
those  only  who  are  the  strongest,  which  often  means  those 
who  fight  most  relentlessly,  who  pay  the  least  heed  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience." 

The  concern  of  the  Vatican  for  moral  integrity  is 
echoed  in  other  countries.  Professor  Harold  J.  Laski,  of 
the  University  of  London,  in  an  article  in  Harper’s,  . ’ 

■Vhv  Don’t  Your  Young;  Men  Care?  remarks  apprehensively  the 


decadence  of  youthful  interest  in  affairs  of  state,  and 


F.  F.  Scutter,  in  his  Decadence  in  Civic  Duty,  complains 
about  the  "apathetic  indifference  of  the  British  people 
tov/ard  civic  duty,  even  in  the  elementary  one  of  voting, 
and  ....  the  morbid  tendencies  by  a large  mass  of  people 
who  wait  in  long  queues  for  the  privilege  of  walking 
through  a murder  house,  who  evince  much  greater  interest 
in  murder  than  in  politics." 


1 

James  Truslow  Adams,  Our  Dissolving;  Ethics 

"With  increasing  speeding  up  both  of  thought  and  of 
scientific  discovery,  the  rate  of  change  in  society  is 
also  speeding  up  enormously.  Unless  we  can  assist  intel- 
ligently the  process  of  adjusting  ethical  ideas  and  codes 
to  the  social  change,  the  amount  of  injustice  and  individ- 
ual maladjustment,  emotional,  economic,  and  other  may 
increase  so  rapidly  as  to  endanger  the  social  structure 

itself To  say  that  the  rules  of  personal  conduct 

established  under  sanctions  which  no  longer  exist  for  most 
people  and  for  conditions  which  have  already  been  changed 
almost  beyond  recognition  must  last  unaltered  forever  is 
simply  to  refuse  to  see  the  facts  and  to  court  disaster, 
individual  and  social.  Our  ethics  and  their  old  sanctions 
are  already  in  dissolution.  That  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  older  not  the  younger  generation.  What  the  younger 
generation  and  their  children  may  be  called  upon  to  do  may 
be  to  make  the  most  rapid  and  far-reaching  and  consciously! 
intelligent  readjustment  of  ethical  ideas  to  altered  social 
structure  that  the  race  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  make.r 

2 

Max  C.  Otton,  Building  Character 

"Perhaps  nothing  sho\tfs  the  differences  we  are  con- 
sidering more  clearly  than  the  newer  psychology.  The 

1.  Atlantic  Monthly,  November,  1926. 

2.  Proceedings  of  the  Mid-Western  Conference  on  Character 
Development,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  February,  1928. 
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great  word  when  we  were  young  was  discipline.  Suffer 
hardness;  he  master  of  yourself;  inhibit  (to  use  a cur- 
j rent  word) --inhibit  your  impulsive  urges.  This  was  the 

la w and  the  gospel.  Today,  the  great  word  is  liberation. 
From  every  side  youth  is  instructed  that  repression  of 
natural  impulses  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 

Dr.  Otton,  at  the  same  time  he  made  the  foregoing 
statement,  recounted  an  interview  with  a student  concerning 
an  incident  involving  copying  a schoolppaper.  At  the  close 
of  the  interview,  the  student  said,  "it  wasn't  because  I 
thought  there  w as  anything  wrong  about  it.  I had  no  such 
feeling  at  all..., And  if  we  had  not  had  this  talk  today,  I 
should  always  have  suspected  that  you  really  didn't  either; 
that  no  instructor  does,  that  he  just  talks  that  way." 

Further  quotations,  serving  only  to  fortify  the  con- 
clusions reached  above,  might  be  duplicated  to  the  point 
of  tedium.  Whatever  may  be  the  scope  and  consecration  of 
existing  agencies,  there  appears  to  be  a clear  need  for 
reinforcements  on  the  side  of  righteousness,  and  the  pub- 
lic school  in  its  enunciation  of  the  Seven  Cardinal  Prin- 
ciples has  accepted  the  duty  of  character  education  as  a 
vital  part  of  its  education  for  citizenship. 

"For  three  hundred  years  American  education  assumed 
that  character  is  a necessary  by-product  of  learning  and 
i therefore  only  an  indirect  responsibility  of  the  school. 

During  the  past  decade  this  comfortable  assumption  has 
been  breaking  down  and  a distinct  movement  getting  under 
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way  which  makes  character  outcome  a definite  responsibility 

as  consciously  sought  in  the  school  as  skill  in  arithmetic 
1 

and  spelling." 

Whether  or  not  any  program  set  up  by  the  public 
school  should  be  added  deliberately  as  a program  in  char- 
acter education  (or  under  some  classification  less  obvious 
such  as  Guidance)  is  a point  which  is  frequently  chal- 
lenged. Everyone  admits  the  fertile  opportunity  presented 
by  certain  curricular  subjects,  particularly  English  and 
the  Social  Studies,  for  ethical  training,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  teacher  is  himself  ethically  sound, 
inspirational,  and  spiritually  courageous.  In  other 
fields,  like  the  sciences,  mathematics,  vocational  and 
linguistic  subjects,  smaller  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
ethical  discussion.  But  certainly  these  subjects  require 
a self  discipline  and  intellectual  honesty  which  in  them- 
selves are  desirable  attributes  of  a good  character.  It 
may  be  justly  claimed,  therefore,  that  every  subject  in 
the  curriculum  makes  its  contribution  to  character  train- 
ing— with  the  uncertain  proviso  that  the  teacher  is  pre- 
pared and  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities 
for  injecting  ethical  concepts. 

But  the  stubborn  fact  persists  that  we  are  failing. 

1.  Morrison,  C.  J. : Recent  Research  in  Civics  and  Character 
Education,  School  and  Society,  Sept.  23,  1933. 
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Wherever  the  onus  of  blame  may  lie,  we  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  our  failure  with  what  seems  to  be  an  increas- 
ing bitterness  of  consequence.  With  the  murder  rate  in 
the  United  States  one  in  every  forty-four  seconds,  the 
forces  on  the  side  of  expediency  and  safety  alone  are 
demanding  that  youth  be  trained  not  alone  intellectually 
for  its  citizenship,  but  ethically  and  emotionally,  and 
the  schools  are  responding  by  the  introduction  of  courses 
in  Guidance,  Citizenship,  Personal  Relations,  and  a vari- 
ety of  other  approaches  to  group  ethics.  These  attempts 
to  graft  on  to  the  old  line  curriculum  may  or  may  not 
attain  success.  That  appraisal  must  wait  on  the  years  to 
come.  The  important  point  is  that  the  public  school  sys- 
tem has  accepted  the  challenge  and  has  taken  its  stand. 

So  much  is  clear. 


B.  SUGGESTED  AIMS  FOR  GROUP  WORK. 

Much  less  clear,  however,  is  the  course  which  the 
school  is  to  take  from  its  point  of  departure.  Reading 
in  the  field  convinces  the  student  that  clarification  in 
objectives  is  imperative.  To  be  sure,  we  are  dealing 
with  intangibles,  with  a body  of  concepts  more  susceptible 
to  interpretation  than  almost  any  other  field  of  thought. 
But  still  our  thinking  is  too  muddy,  and  we  are  compelled 


to  take  soundings  at  some  point. 

The  confusion  in  the  minds  of  students  with  regard 
to  accepted  standards  and  the  method  of  maintaining  them 
is  parallelled  by  the  confusion  of  interpretations  which 
face  the  instructor. 

"Educators  are  concerned  with  the  subject  but  two 

can  hardly  agree  on  what  or  how  to  teach  the  subject  of 

1 

morality  for  fear  of  treading  on  someone’s  toes." 

David  Snedden  elaborates  the  problem: 

"Most  present  day  educators  feel  baffled  by  prob- 
lems of  moral  education.  Many  laymen  wish  that  schools 
would  do  more  to  insure  approved  moral  qualities  in 

their  learners What  is  morality?  By  itself 

it  is  almost  a useless  term  of  intellectual  intercourse 
because  it  means  all  things  to  all  persons....  Every 
type  of  human  relationship  involving  willed  harm  or 
willed  benefits  has  thus  its  moral  aspects.  Hence 
specific  moral  behaviors  are  different  according  to  the 
kinds  of  social  groups  they  affect.  Here  arise  the 
sometimes  puzzling  contradictions  as  that  ’loyalty*  to 
fellow  gangsters  may  be  disloyalty  to  the  state,  that 
the  'charity*  of  the  hour  to  the  beggar  may  be  the 
reverse  of  charity  to  the  city,  and  the  like. 

" SocMogists  and  philosophers  may  seem  to  part 
company  on  some  of  these  distinctions.  Certainly  the 
former  is  nearer  the  scientific  when  he  claims  that 
'there  is  no  such  thing  as  honesty  (or  truth  or  frugal- 
ity or  purity)  in  general*  as  moral  behavior.  The 
tangible  realities  are  the  particular  species  of  those 
which  are  harmful,  neutral,  or  helpful,  according  to 
the  particular  conditions  within  specified  social  groups 

" Is  it  easy  for  children  to  learn  morality  or  immoral 
ity ? This  question  shows  clea.rly  the  futility  of  em- 
ploying abstract  terms.  Let  it  be  rephrased  thus:  Is 


1.  Knight,  Harlan  P. , Principal  of  the  Newton  Cutler 
School,  Somerville,  Mass.,  reported  in  the  Boston  Herald, 
Oct.  15,  1938. 
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it  easy  for  children  to  learn  some  kinds  and  degrees 
of  approved  moral  behavior  and  hard  to  learn  others? 

Is  it  hard  for  children  to  learn  certain  kinds  of  immo- 
rality and  easy  to  learn  others?  To  these  questions 
the  answer  given  by  commonsense  and  experience  is,  "Of 
course."  Certain  kinds  and  degrees  of  approved  moral 
behavior  are  so  easy  to  learn  that  like  tastes  for 
specific  kinds  of  foods,  dispositions  to  move  playfully 
and  curiosities,  we  are  prone  to  think  of  them  as  in- 
stinctive or  otherwise  innate.  But  certain  kinds  and 
degrees  of  immoral  behavior  are  just  as  easy  to  learn. 
Other  kinds  and  degrees  are  doubtless  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  learn  just  as  certain  kinds  and  degrees 
of  morality  can  be  learned  by  some  persons  only  with 
great  difficulty  if  at  all. 


"What  is  the  chief  difficulty  encountered  by  Ameri- 
can school  teachers  in  any  species  of  extra  school 
functioning  morality?  Undoubtedly  conflicting  stand- 
ards among  the  different  social  groups  in  which  the 
individual  has,  or  will  have,  vital  membership. 

"What  has  been  the  most  significant  change  in  basic 
sanctions  affecting  moral  education  in  recent  centu- 
ries? Doubtless  the  substitution  of  free  thought 
(science)  and  equality  (democracy)  for  the  several 
authoritarian  controls  that  formerly  prevailed. " 1 


W.  W.  Charters,  in  his  Teaching  of  Ideals  adds: 

"The  intangibility  of  the  subject  matter  of  char- 
acter and  personality  is  a powerful  handicap  to  its 
free  and  unstinted  consideration  as  material  for  school 
instruction.  The  pedagogical  mind  abhors  unsystema- 
tized material.  Teachers  demand  an  orderly  presenta- 
tion even  when  they  themselves  do  not  completely  master 
the  logic  of  the  material.  A subject  which  has  not 
yielded  to  orderly  presentation  is  not  entirely  re- 
spectable in  academic  circles  and  among  the  subjects 
ignored  because  of  lack  or  organization,  moral  educa- 
tion, up  to  the  present  time,  has  held  a prominent 
place.  Nor  will  it  achieve  respect  among  teachers 

until  it  has  been  appropriately  systematized The 

> lack  of  organization  in  the  content  of  moral  education 

is  the  result  of  two  factors. 


1.  Teaching  Morality,  Educational  Review,  Oct.  1926 
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"In  the  first  place,  traits  do  not  have  standard- 
ized names.  Communities  and  individuals  use  the  same 
term  for  different  forms  of  conduct.  To  one  person, 

I initiative  eans  the  ability  to  start  a new  project 

and  to  carry  it  through  to  a successful  conclusion;  to 
another  it  means  the  ability  to  start  a new  project 
without  implying  that  the  initiator  persistently  labors 
upon  it  until  the  end  is  reached.  Obviously  to  each  of 
these  a man  of  initiative  is  quite  a different  person. 

"In  the  second  place,  different  names  are  given  for 
identical  forms  of  conduct,  or  forms  so  nearly  identi- 
cal that  they  overlap  in  significance.  The  term  cheer- 
fulness is  used  to  designate  about  the  same  modes  of 
action  as  are  designated  by  gayety,  jollity,  gladness, 
joyfulness,  happiness,  good  humor,  or  optimism.  To  be 
sure  there  are  minor  distinctions  in  meaning  between 
the  different  terms;  but  only  with  difficulty  can  these 
distinctions  be  made  evident  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  who  use  the  terms.  The  present  situation  is  much 
like  that  found  in  botany  before  the  scientific  class- 
ifier entered  the  field.  The  same  flower  was  known  by 
a dozen  popular  names  which  had  sprung  from  the  verbal 
soil  of  various  localities;  and  the  confusion  arising 
from  the  use  of  equivalent  terms  was  removed  only  when 
the  scientist  took  the  matter  in  handand,  by  adopting 
scientific  names,  standardized  a botanical  nomenclature, 

"A  similar  procedure  applied  to  the  nomenclature  of 
traits  would  be  of  value  in  the  field  of  moral  educs.- 
tion.  The  task  is  much  more  difficult,  however,  than 
the  standardization  of  botanical  nomenclature  because 
forms  of  conduct  are  much  less  fixed  than  are  the  forms 
of  flowers  and  plants.  To  define  honesty  is  more  baf- 
fling than  to  define  an  elm  or  a buttercup.  Yet  a 
standard  nomenclature  for  trails  and  ideals  is  so  im- 
portant that  it  challenges  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  character  development. 


"There  are,  of  course,  those  who  hold  that  to  sys- 
tematize moral  instruction  is  to  emasculate  it.  This 
may  be  true  if  by  systematizing  we  mean  teaching  morals 
systematically  day  after  day,  although  even  that  is 
open  to  question.  But  systematized  moral  instruction 
does  not  lead  to  emasculation  if  by  systematized  materi- 
al we  mean  to  refer  to  a blue  print  of  the  curriculum 
material  to  be  covered  during  the  school  life,  without 
regard  to  the  order  in  which  the  items  are  presented. 


In  the  absence  of  such  an  outline  of  items  to  be  cov- 
ered at  appropriate  points  and  at  appropriate  times, 
the  work  of  the  school  must  be  haphazard  and  incomplete, 
Twenty-five  percent  of  all  the  situations  covered  in 
\ one  study  of  incidental  instruction  were  found  to  deal 

with  honesty,  and  in  the  list  no  examples  of  some  other 
fundamental  traits  v/ere  found.  If  the  field  of  moral 
education  is  to  be  adequately  covered,  if  gs-ps  are  to 
be  avoided  and  futile  repetitions  eliminated,  a system- 
atically arranged  list  of  topics  must  be  prepared  for 

the  guidance  of  the  teaching  staff The  need 

is  acute  for  good  objective  lists  of  children’s  traits 
at  the  different  ages  and  for  improved  techniques  of 
trait  analysis.  Their  construction  constitutes  a chal- 
lenge to  some  investigator  who  may  thereby  make  a not- 
able contribution  to  the  progress  of  character  educatior  . 
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From  the  Tenth  Yearbook  , issued  by  the  Department  of 


Superintendance  in  1932  on  Character  Education,  is  this 
paragraph. 


"The  very  nature  of  character,  whether  it  consists 
of  conformity  or  in  self-determination,  is  in  dispute. 
The  possibility  of  modifying  or  building  up  character 
by  education  is  considered  important  by  some  and  negli- 
gible by  others.  Some  factors  are  emphasized  as  the 
chief  means  of  developing  character  in  some  schools  of 

thought  and  others  in  other  schools Many  shades  of 

opinion  exist  on  the  question  of  transfer  from  the  ex- 
treme doctrine  of  specific  training  to  the  view  that 
general  ideas,  ideals,  and  attitudes  have  an  important 
share  in  guiding  conduct.  This  diversity  of  views 
among  serious  students  of  an  important  problem  in  edu- 
cation is  discouraging.  It  indicates  that  we  still  la  els 
sufficient  scientific  evidence  to  give  a perfectly  clear! 
answer  on  all  issues.  This  we  must  frankly  admit.  An 
examination  of  each  of  the  issues  in  detail,  however, 
shows  that  the  case  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  appears 
at  first  sight  to  be.  The  differences  of  opinion  are 
due  in  part  to  an  ignorance  of  such  scientific  evidence 
as  does  exist  or  to  the  failure  to  consider  it  care- 
fully and  impartially . All  opinions  are  not  equally 
good.  Differences  on  important  issues  can  be  found  in 


1.  Macmillan  & Co.,  1929- 
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the  older  sciences.  The  divergencies  in  the  field  of 
character  education,  therefore,  need  not  deter  us  from 
attempting  to  discriminate  among  opinions  and  to  dis- 
cover which  are  the  best  founded. " 


It  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  quoted  passages 


that  the  need  for  clarification  in  objectives  is  univer- 


sally admitted  among  educators.  Indeed,  numerous  attempts 


to  define  and  systematize  objectives  have  been  made,  many 
of  them  good,  none  of  them  bad,  but  some  of  them  certainly 
indifferent.  Among  the  latter,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  of 
Bertrand  Russell. 


"..it  is  not  enough  that  the  educator  shall  love 
youth.  It  is  necessary  also  that  he  should  have  right 
conceptions  of  human  excellence.  Even  those  who  love 
all  mankind  may  err  through  a wrong  conception  of  the 
good  life...  I will  take  four  of  the  characteristics 
which  seem  to  me  jointly  to  form  the  basis  of  the  ideal 
character:  vitality , courage,  sensitiveness . and  intel- 
ligence . I do  not  suggest  that  this  list  is  complete, 
but  it  carries  us  a good  way, . . Vitality  is  rather  more 
a physiological  than  a mental  characteristic.  It  is 

presumably  always  present  when  there  is  health 

Courage,  the  second  quality  on  our  list,  has  several 
forms  and  all  of  them  are  complex.  Absence  of  fear  is 
one  thing  and  the  power  of  controlling  fear  is  another. 

. . . . Sensitiveness  is  in  a sense  a corrective  of  mere 
courage.  The  next  step  in  the  development  of  a desir- 
able form  of  sensitiveness  is  sympathy. . . . When  I speak 
of  intelligence,  I include  both  actual  knowledge  and 
receptivity  to  knowledge. "1 


I should  not  dare  to  match  wits  with  Mr.  Russell,  and 
if  he  lists  "vitality",  "courage",  "sensitiveness",  and 
"intelligence"  as  the  "basis  for  ideal  character", I genu- 
flect before  his  superior  enlightenment . But  if  he  is 


April,  1926. 

1.  Russell,  Bertrand:  What  Shall  Me  Educate  For?  Harper's, 


saying  that  these  are  attributes  we  should  educate  for 
rather  than  with,  I am  hopelessly  resigned  to  the  outer 
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darkness.  Courage  and  sensitiveness  presumably  may  be 
fostered  and  intensified  by  education,  but  no  teacher 
presumes  upon  omnipotence.  Vitality  and  intelligence 
must  surely  be  the  concomitants  of  breeding  and  the  metal 
upon  which  we  work,  and  not  the  vessels  which  we  fashion. 
By  confusing  his  dual  interests,  eugenics  and  education, 

I feel  Russell,  in  this  alignment  of  objectives,  has  been 
caught  in  an  Homeric  nod. 

In  Charters'  Teaching  of  Ideals  there  is  page  after 
page  of  trait  objectives  collected  and  catalogued  into 
divisions  which  will  add  little  to  this  paper  by  quota- 
tion. All  of  them  are  traditional;  they  overlap  each 
other  in  actual  practice,  and  together  reveal  a bewilder- 
ing labyrinth  of  nomenclature,  connotation,  and  interpre- 
tation. 

Pupil-constructed  and  group-constructed  codes  might 
be  quoted  almost  endlessly  to  the  same  effect. 

It  becomes  clear  that  if  objectives  are  set  up,  they 
must  be  broad  enough  in  scope  to  permit  individual  inter- 
pretation and  independent  thinking.  Moreover,  they  should 
be  of  life-long  value.  For  instance,  the  trait  honesty  is 
of  course,  near  the  top  of  every  list  of  desirable  ethical 
traits.  And  yet,  sooner  or  la.ter,  as  the  child  develops, 
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he  learns  that  adroit,  graceful  lying  is  a social  tech- 
nique. He  discovers  that  lying  for  one's  country  or  to 

* 

protect  a friend  is  even  regarded  as  heroic.  He  learns 
also  that  there  is  a wide  divergence  between  individual 
and  group  ethics.  He  is  taught  that  there  should  be  no 
compromise  between  right  and  wrong  on  the  part  of  the 
individual,  but  eventually  the  time  falls  when  he  is  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  expedient  compromise  between  two 
rights,  or  perhaps  between  right  and  wrong,  and  even  be- 
tween two  wrongs,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a modicum  of 
good  for  the  group.  This  brings  up  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  schools  should  merely  aim  at  a group  code. 
The  State,  for  instance,  has  no  particular  interest  in 
the  individual's  code  regarding  chastity;  the  only  con- 
cern of  the  State  is  the  increase  and  care  of  illegiti- 
mates and  of  venereal  disease.  Cheerfulness  is  another 
trait  included  on  every  list  which  again  certainly  gives 
the  State  little  concern  unless  perhaps  a chronically 
jaundiced  attitude  leads  to  crimes  of  passion.  Are  we 
not  on  somewhat  firmer  ground  if  we  attempt  to  set  up 
objectives  broad  enough  to  be  accepted  as  group  code  and 
yet  which  will  not  be  a source  of  future  conflict  as  the 

I child  matures?  Is  it  not  possible  to  provide  the  child 

with  some  kind  of  working  basis  to  serve  as  a guide  in 
the  exigency  of  situation  through  his  childhood  and  yet 
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one  upon  which  he  may,  as  he  expands  into  maturity,  lay 
his  own  individual  code  of  interpretation? 

First  thought  may  appal  the  reader  with  the  ponder- 
ous burden  of  such  an  assignment.  Actually,  I feel  that 
an  agreement  might  be  reached  upon  three  or  four  broad 
objectives  much  more  simply  than  might  be  reached  upon  a 
long  list  of  more  specific  traits.  If  I dared  be  pre- 
sumptuous enough,  I should  offer  on  my  own  score  four 
main  objectives  in  character  education:  (l)  reverence, 

(2)  aesthetic  appreciation,  (3)  good  sportsmanship,  (4) 
kindness . 

There  is  a quotation  from  the  French 

Reverence 

which  goes:  "The  worth  of  a man  may  be 

measured  by  the  number  of  things  he  holds  sacred. " One 
cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  does  not  actually  mat- 
ter what  a man  reverences,  but  certainly  the  ideals  which 
a growing  child  will  successively  enshrine  are  bound  to 
change  with  growth  of  knowledge  and  experience,  hence  the 
educator  must  recognize  the  necessity  for  grading  the 
objects  of  reverence.  The  tragic  importance  of  the  need 
for  reverence  is  evidenced  too  frequently  at  movies  where 
I have  heard  catcalls  and  boos  greet  pictures  of  the 
raising  of  the  American  flag,  kissing  between  sweethearts, 
the  pictures  of  law-enforcement  officers  or  of  worthy 
public  men.  The  only  point  at  which  I have  been  able  to 
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detect  an  actual  reverence  is  for  skill,  chiefly  in  music 
and  the  sports.  Certainly,  somewhere  in  the  child's  life 
is  the  need  for  an  altar  that  will  withstand  profanation, 
and  if,  happily,  those  principles  which  a democracy  cher- 
ishes--the  worth  of  individual  integrity,  social  responsi- 
bility, respect  for  law,  liberty  of  thought  and  action-- 
may  become  the  objects  of  his  reverence,  our  fears  for  the 
decline  of  a self-determined  and  self-directed  government 


may  yield  to  a degree  of  reassurance. 

"We  must  feed  and  develop 

Aesthetic  Appreciation  imagination  and  allow  it  scope 

if  we  would  have  the  child 
grow  up.  Such  development  is 
the  first  step  in  the  larger  life  process  of  the  individ- 
ual. It  is  the  imaginative  material  out  of  which  all 
achievement  is  condensed.  The  need  of  imagining  is  the 
need  of  building  castles  in  the  air  before  trying  out 
architectural  conceptions  upon  the  tougher  susceptibil- 
ities of  brick  and  mortar. . . . The  more  concrete  the 
ideal,  the  more  concretely  it  acts  and  lives  in  the 
individual".  - 

"The  emotion  derived  from  observing  a deep-slow- 
flowing  river  and  the  emotion  derived  from  contemplat- 
ing a calm  well-directed  life  are  not  identical,  but 
they  are  analogous;  and  the  one  suggests  the  other.  We 
learn  first  to  call  the  river  beautiful,  and  then  we 
come  to  call  the  life  beautiful.  And  thus  while  the 
primary  and  simplest  form  of  feeling  of  beauty  is  doubt- 
less that  excited  directly  by  physical  objects,  we  in- 
stinctively extend  the  use  of  the  word  beautiful  to  a 
large  and  not  very  clearly  defined  class  of  things  which 
awaken  emotions  clearly  analogous  to  those  of  physical 
beauty.  On  the  other  has,  our  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
all  material  things  is  very  much  increased  by  their 
power  to  suggest  moral  similarities.  The  mountain  seems 
far  more  beautiful  to  us  the  moment  it  reminds  us  of 


1.  Overton,  Grace  S.,  Drama  in  Education. Century 
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quiet  and  strength,  the  river  more  lovely  when  we  think 
of  it  as  meaning  peace.  One  notable  aesthetic  theory, 
Huskin' s,  goes  so  far  as  to  explain  the  effect  of  beauty 
in  this  way  entirely,  as  a kind  of  typical  language, 
whereby  spiritual  qualities  are  expressed  in  sensible 
forms.  This  theory  is  open  to  the  fatal  objection  that 
it  explains  the  simple  and  ultimate  feeling  by  the 
complex  and  derivative;  yet  undeniably  all  the  higher 
and  more  developed  forms  of  the  sense  of  beauty  are  made 
up  largely  of  moral  elements." 

Winchester,  C.  T. , Principles  of  Literary 
Criticism 

"It  is  above  everything  important  that  you  children 
should  not  lose  your  sense  of  beauty,  your  sense  of 
poetry,  your  sense  of  magic.  Do  not  let  these  divine 
attributes  of  the  art  of  living  be  crushed  by  the  mach- 
inery of  modern  civilization.  Do  not  forget  that  if 
Mr.  Ford  creates  millions  of  motor  cars  every  year,  God 
still  lets  millions  of  flowers  spring  from  the  earth; 
remember  that  though  hundreds  of  aeroplanes  rush  across 
the  sky,  that  sky  is  still  glittering  with  millions  of 
God's  stars." 


LeGaliiene,  Eve,  Theatre  and  the  School, 
April,  1934 

"The  real  point  I think  is  not  how  to  state  the 
truth  clearly  to  a young  mind;  that  is  easy.  Ho w to 
surround  the  stark  facts — now  no  longer  rgarded  as  sec- 
ret and  mysterious--with  appropriate  beauty  is  another 
matter  entirely  and  an  artistic  achievement  of  first 
order  too  often  neglected  by  laboratory  chroniclers. 

"in  love?"  she  exclaimed.  "My  gracious,  no  '.  I am 
studying  biology."  " 


Everett,  May,  Maybe  Parents  Know  Something;. 
Forum,  May,  1937. 


"People  long  to  have  beauty  around  them.  If  right- 
eousness rests  upon  authority,  aesthetics  is  a matter 
of  taste,  which  is  a very  individual  affair.  But  for- 
tunately taste  is  much  more  easily  cultivated  than  the 
will  or  the  memory- -or  the  intelligence. 


"The  aesthetic  standard  is  naturally  more  appealing 
to  youth  than  the  right-and-wrong  or  the  prudent-and- 
foolish  because  it  is  more  positive  and  more  adventurous 


V 
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. . . Put  it  the  other  way;  theft,  covetousness  and  wanton 
violation  of  another's  personality  are  ugly  things  which 
do  not  belong  in  the  pattern  of  grace  and  charm  upon 
which  we  are  shaping  our  lives.  Aesthetic  morality  is 
summed  up  in  the  sentence  one  hears  everywhere-- "That 
would  be  a lovely  thing  to  do." 

"If  morality,  or  for  that  matter,  interesting  liv- 
ing is  ever  again  to  be  possible  for  a civilization 
which  denies  itself  the  sanctions  of  eternal  punishment 
or  reward,  it  must  come  when  a love  of  beauty  is  so 
much  a part  of  us  that  we  shrink  away  from  the  ugly  and 
strain  toward  the  lovely  deed. " 

Carlson,  Avis  D. , Wanted,  a Substitute 
for  Righteousness.  Harper's,  June 

1927 

Our  own  age  is  no  more  unique  than  any  other  in  its 
rapid  evolution  of  moral  standards  and,  like  every  other 
age,  standards  for  individual  conduct  will  outstride  their 
group  assimilation.  The  mass  has  always  lagged  behind  its 
social  pioneers.  In  what  appears,  then,  to  be  a conflict 
between  the  adventurous  or  enlightened  vanguard  and  the 
followers,  youth  often  has  no  personal  guide  save  inherent 
or  cultivated  good  taste.  Good  taste  defies  definition; 
we  know  only  that  it  is  shaped  by  an  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion and  tempered  by  a regard  for  the  happiness  of  one' s 
fellows . 


Good  sportsmanship 


Concern  for  the  other  fellow  is  one 


► 


of  the  criteria  for  that  other 
indefinable  term,  good  sportsmanship.  It  is  an  abstrac- 
tion which  fortunately  adolescents  are  able  to  grasp  and 
need  never  outgrow.  It  implies  a duty  to  the  team,  self- 
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discipline,  dependability,  respect  for  the  rules  of  the 
game,  the  submergence  of  the  individual  when  the  game 
makes  such  a demand,  and  an  ability  to  accept  triumph 
with  humility  and  defeat  without  resentment.  Certain 
things  are  not  done  because  they  are  not  "cricket".  Much 
is  said  and  written  about  the  development  of  leaders,  but 
after  all  we  cannot  use  too  many  leaders,  and  good  sports- 


manship, as  an  ideal,  requires  an  appreciation  of  those 
who  sit  on  the  bench  patiently  and  alertly  aware  that 
when  their  turn  to  play  comes  they  must  be  trained  for 
action,  obedient  to  direction,  and  perhaps  may  never  be 
granted  an  opportunity  to  carry  the  ball. 


Claudsley  Brerton,  in  writing  of  the  English  Second- 
ary School,  says: 


"In  England,  the  national  ideal  (if  we  take  in  all 
the  classes)  seems  to  me  to  cluster  and  concentrate 
round  the  central  idea  of  good  sportsmanship.  This  is 
the  main  ingredient  that  permea-tes,  in  varying  degrees, 
English  education  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
University....  The  secondary  school,  whatever  its 
status,  will  not  cease  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  first 
and  foremost  a school  of  citizenship,  being  the  epitome 
of  the  ideal  of  good  sportsmanship,  self  control, 
loyalty,  and  cheerfulness,  to  bear  defeat  and  come  up 
smiling.  It  is  also  the  school  of  the  gentleman  and 
the  gentlewoman,  not  only  in  courtesy  and  consideration 
for  others,  but  also  in  the  sense  that  Bernard  Shaw  has 
defined  a gentleman,  as  a person  who  puts  more  in  the 
pool  than  he  takes  out." 


► 


What  Is  a Secondary  School? 
Contemporary  Review, 
May,  1931 
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Someone  has  said,  "There  is  only  one  fine 

Kindness 

art  in  life,  the  art  of  getting  along  with 
people."  There  is  a hint  of  expediency  in  this  maxim 
which  lays  it  open  to  criticism,  "but  we  might  as  well  be 
realistic  enough  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  conflict 
between  expediency  and  principle  which  most  often  befud- 
dles our  conduct.  Whatever  may  be  the  ideal  reverenced 
by  the  adolescent,  he  will  find  that  the  vicissitudes  of 
maturation  too  often  compel  a compromise.  Altars  are 
seldom  found  in  the  market  places  of  the  world.  Even 
though  he  may  be  reasonably  sound  in  his  taste  and  dis- 
ciplined into  good  sportsmanship,  it  will  be  this  last 
measuring  stick,  kindness,  which  will  serve  as  the  surest 
guide  to  conduct.  Perhaps  the  immediate  kindness  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  ultimate  kindness,  but  in  any  event, 
the  exercise  of  the  virtue  means  an  appreciation  of  human 
emotions  and  a reverence  for  human  worth  and  a mastery  of 
self,  all  of  which  spells  social  security.  It  seems  to 
me  we  have  indeed  wrapped  a "garment  of  praise"  around 
that  person  whom  we  have  called  kind. 


III.  AGENCIES  ALREADY  AT  WORK  IK  THE  FIELD 
A.  HOME,  CHURCH,  THEATRE,  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITIES,  ETC. 


The  foregoing  discussion  concerning  the  need  for  con- 
scious education  in  character  training  and  of  acceptable 
objectives  for  such  a program  gives  rise  inevitably  to 
the  observation  that  many  agencies  are  already  pledged  to 
the  cause  and  that  the  school  is  merely  setting  up  dupli- 
cate machinery. 

The  home,  the  church,  certain  community  activities 
like  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Reserves,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  Catholic  Sodalities,  Settlement  Houses, 
and  all  those  other  agencies  whose  pronounced  purpose  is 
to  meet  the  needs  of  youth,  all  have  been  doing  valiant 
and  stupendous  service.  But  there  is  no  single  one  of 
them  which  will  not  acknowledge  the  need  for  redoubled 
strength  and  support. 

There  was  a time  when  the  home  had  almost  exclusive 
responsibility  for  health,  thrift  and  safety  education, 
for  recreation,  sex  education,  and  vocational  training-- 
but  that  day  has  long  since  passed. 

Similarly,  the  church  was  once  authoritative  in 
matters  of  conscience  and  conduct,  whereas  its  present 
authority  over  the  young  is  indicated  in  a recent  address 
of  Dr.  W.  W.  Comfort,  President  of  Haverford  College: 

"We  have  been  surveying  formal  chapel  ceremonies  in 
large  numbers,  and  I suspect  they  do  very  little  good. 
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They  (the  students)  have  no  interest  in  theology  or  dog- 
matic religions  or  the  formal  exercises  of  church  services 

We  cannot  evade  the  truth  that  sound  character  is 
nourished  by  the  spirit  and  the  spirit  in  turn  is  nour- 
ished by  religion.  Our  fathers  set  the  aim  of  religion 
as  holiness,  but  again  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  word 
"holiness"  to  the  modern  youth  has  certain  unrenderable 
and  distasteful  overtones. 

Any  discussion  of  community  influences  upon  young  and 
old  must  place  very  near  .the  head  of  its  list  the  theatre, 
either  stage  or  motion  picture.  The  universal  popularity 
of  motion  pictures  and  their  impact  upon  young  people  is 
accepted  by  educators  submissively  or  hopefully  according 
to  their  viewpoints.  The  extent  of  that  influence  will  be 
discussed  under  a later  topic,  but  at  this  point  it  is 
practical  to  touch  upon  community  responsibility  and 
activity  in  regulating  the  type  of  play  or  motion  picture 
which  is  permitted  to  work  its  influence.  Is  censorship 
the  answer? 


B.  CENSORSHIP 


In  1929,  at  a National  Conference  on  Motion  Pictures 
held  in  New  York,  Mr.  James  E.  West,  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  is  reported  as  having  said: 
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"I  look  forward  to  the  time  which  I hope  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  motion  picture  industry  will  be  so 
appreciative  of  the  wisdom  of  giving  heed  to  those  things 
which  affect  character,  those  things  which  make  personal- 
ity, those  things  which  are  vital  in  life,  that  they  will 
insist  upon  including  in  their  own  immediate  staffs  per- 
sons qualified  to  help  them take  heed  of  the  things 

which  have  to  do  w ith  standards  of  conduct  and  the  devel- 
opment of  character,  yes,  take  heed  of  those  things  in 
such  a way  as  to  make  it  a matter  of  competition  between 
the  different  companies  to  see  which  of  them  could  bring 
out  the  things  which,  having  box  office  value,  would  still 
have  the  gres.test  educational  value." 

Pictures  like  The  Life  of  Emile  Zola  , for  instance, 
give  indication  that  good  business  may  occasionally  be 
identified  with  the  "educational  value"  pleaded  for  by 
people  as  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  youth  as 
must  be  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  but  it  is 
idle  to  expect  producers  to  sacrifice  box  office  to  the 
interests  of  ethical  training. 

1 

hill  Hayes  speaks  for  the  producers. 

"The  importance  of  motion  pictures  is  measured  by  the 

imperative  necessity  of  entertainment  for  the  people 

There  is  a very  definite  obligation  on  the  producers  and 

1.  Motion  Pictures  and  their  Censors,  Review  of  Reviews, 

■ - - April,  !QP7t 
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a genuine  desire  among  them  as  well,  to  learn  what  the 
people  want  in  the  way  of  entertainment  and  then  to  dis- 
charge their  duty  by  providing  that  entertainment." 

Probably  nowhere  has  the  reaction  of  the  producer 
been  so  pungently  put  as  it  has  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Petti  John, 
G-eneral  Counsel  for  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Distri- 
butors of  America,  reported  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Motion  Pictures  in  1929. 

"What  sort  of  super-man  or  super-woman  censor  in 
America  is  so  well  qualified  that  he  or  she  would  say 
what  should  be  seen  and  heard  in  the  form,  of  motion  pic- 
ture entertainment  by  millions  of  human  beings  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  censorship  board?  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  effect  of  moving  pictures  on  chil- 
dren and  many  comments  about  the  youth  of  today.  The 
children  of  today  are  all  right  except  that  some  of  the 
parents  of  today  are  not  keeping  up  with  their  children. 
There  is  too  much  of  a tendency  on  the  part  of  parents 
to  shirk  parental  care  and  depend  upon  their  corner 
policeman  and  censorship  statutes  to  raise  and  regulate 
their  children  instead  of  doing  it  themselves  at  their 
own  firesides.  ...  No  censor  has  ever  made  a 'better 
motion  picture'  or  helped  create  a higher  public  taste. 
You  have  been  told  and  given  facts  and  figures  about 
some  of  the  pictures  that  you  call  'great'  pictures-- 
that  type  of  picture  that  you  want,  and  that  you  want 
the  public  to  have,  and  that  you  stand  squarely  behind. 
Yet  these  very  pictures  in  most  instances  have  been 
financial  failures  and  had  they  not  been  on  the  same 
program  with  other  pictures  that  had  extraordinary  box- 
office  value,  they  never  would  have  reached  as  many 
theatres  as  they  did,  or  been  shown  as  many  times  as 
they  were.  It  is  well  for  you  to  understand  our  prob- 
lems and  to  study  the  mechanics  of  this  business  as  well 
as  the  types  of  pictures  you  desire  to  have  shown.  Only 
in  that  way  can  you  realize  that  the  public  taste  will 
only  change  gradually  and  that  the  public  will  consume 
each  year  only  a reasonable  number  of  such  pictures  as 
'Old  Ironsides',  'Peter  Pan',  'Blue  Bird'  and  'Lord 
Fauntleroy' . If  nothing  but  that  type  of  picture  should 
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be  made  for  1930  consumption,  most  of  our  theatres 
would  have  to  go  out  of  business.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  people  in  America- -some  like  one  type  of  picture 
and  some  like  others.  Our  industry  must  please  them  all 
and  give  them  all  types  of  pictures.  A reasonable  num- 
ber of  pictures  should  be  made  each  year  for  children 
but  we  can' t make  all  pictures  for  children.  Adults 
still  have  some  rights." 

Sentiment  against  such  state  censorship  as  now  exists 
continually  finds  expression  in  print.  There  is  no  point 
in  dwelling  upon  the  reasons  why  a political  censorship  is 
obnoxious,  and  censorship  by  the  police  has  proved  itself 
heavy-handed  and  clumsy.  There  remains  the  play  jury 
which  thus  far,  at  least,  has  satisfied  the  demands  for 
some  regulation  in  New  York  State,  and  the  spontaneous, 
organized  pressure  of  groups  like  the  League  for  Decency. 

"After  all",  writes  another  commentator,  "the  only 

real  censorship  is  that  of  good  tast--the  judgment  of  the 

managers  first,  and  finally  that  of  the  oublic  directed  by 
1 

the  press." 

Recognizing  the  proved  influence  of  drama  in  char- 
acter education,  whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  and  also 
recognizing  the  futility  of  persuading  the  motion  picture 
business  to  go  into  the  business  of  education,  Yankee 
shrewdness  would  suggest  that  it  is  up  to  education  to  go 
into  the  picture  business.  If  one  may  resort  to  the 


1.  Colli  jn,  G-ustaf  C.  , Censorship  in  Sweden,  Review  of 
Reviews,  Apr.  1927. 
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vernacular,  the  injunction  to  "put  up  or  shut  up"  is  pe- 
culiarly pertinent.  Here  again,  the  school  has  attempted 
to  arrive  at  a solution.  Every  department  or  school  of  ed 
ucation  offering  Visual  Education  has  made  a step  in  this 
direction. 

From  this  brief  consideration  of  those  agencies 
already  contributing  to  the  problem  of  character  building, 
it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  all  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  home,  find  themselves  circumscribed  to 
an  extent;  perhaps  financially,  as  in  the  case  of  commun- 
ity organizations;  by  other  more  compelling  motives,  as 
with  the  theatre;  or  by  decline  of  authority  such  as  faces 
the  church  and,  to  some  degree,  the  home  as  well.  In 
increasing  amounts  the  burden  is  being  shifted  to  the 
school . 

"If  by  taking  thought  society  is  to  improve  itself 
or  any  of  its  institutions,  it  will  have  to  work  through 
the  school....  the  only  agency  for  charcter  education 
which  is  under  the  conscious  direction  of  society . " 

Department  of  Superintendence, 
Tenth  Yearbook,  1932 


— " n 
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IV.  THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  PROBLEM 
A.  CURRENT  EMPHASIS 

The  history  of  education  in  the  United  States  has 
passed  through  two  major  emphases  and  is  now  in  the  midst 
of  its  third. 

Colonial  education  accepted  theology  as  its  unques- 
tioned authority,  and  probably  logically  so,  because 
group  education  was  the  creature  of  the  church.  But 
national  expansion  found  ecclesiastical  stringency  too 
limited  and  the  State  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
direction  of  education.  This  transfer  of  authority  was 
in  part  the  consequence  of  an  increasing  heterogeneity  of 
population,  in  part  the  solution  to  financial  problems, 
but  also  in  part  due  to  a shift  of  emphasis  in  the  char- 
acter of  education  itself. 

Our  Puritan  Fathers  insisted  that  we  "be  good".  To 
be  sure,  the  path  to  goodness  seemed  to  lie  through  the 
classics  and  to  terminate  in  the  professions;  neverthe- 
less, the  focus  of  education  was  in  personal  integrity 
and  divine  authority.  With  the  acceleration  of  industry, 
the  advent  of  the  Robber  Barons,  and  the  gaudiness  of  the 
G-ilded  Age,  we  were  told  to  "make  good".  In  the  eyes  of 
the  general  public,  the  lustre  of  the  classics  now  was 
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engulfed,  in  the  effulgence  of  "vocationalism" , and  the 
passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill  was  not  the  cause  hut 
rather  the  acknowledgement  that,  whether  we  liked  it  or 
not,  America  had  decided  that  the  first  duty  of  a publicly- 
supported  school  system  was  to  teach  its  young  how  to  earn 
a living. 

Currently,  we  are  in  a third  phase.  We  had  agreed 
upon  this  new  tack  before  the  Depression  so  that  the 
debacle  of  1929  may  not  be  regarded  as  a sorry  lesson. 

The  conviction  that  being  able  to  earn  a good  living  is 
not  identical  with  "the  good  life"  had  been  steadily  grow- 
ing and  is  succinctly  phrased  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Character  Education  in  its  report  for  the  1932 
Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence . 

"in  substance  any  curriculum  that  makes  a sin- 

cere, intelligent,  and  courageous  approach  to  the  real 
problem  of  living  is  a character  education  curriculum.  As 
a subsidiary  to  this  general  suggestion,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  good  curriculum  must  have  its  centre  in  the  field 
of  social  studies,  because  it  is  in  this  field  that  the 
problems  of  living  are  directly  attacked. " 

During  the  last  two  decades  there  have  been  redefini- 
tions of  education  and  its  aims.  Reduced  to  its  simplest 
term,  the  new  emphasis  appears  to  be  on  "good  citizenship". 
Implicit  in  the  term  "good  citizenship",  of  course,  is  the 


. 

. 
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element  of  personal  integrity,  and  in  accenting  the  ideal 
of  good  citizenship,  the  school  is  compelled  to  a consid- 
eration of  those  procedures  which  make  for  individual 
integrity;  in  other  words,  for  character  building. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  during  its  middle  period 
America  completely  repudiated  character  education. 

"in  many  respects  throughout  the  history  of  American 
public  schools,  the  development  of  character  has  been  its 

chief  objective.  We  have  been  charged  with  being  more 

1 

concerned  with  character  than  with  intellect." 

Certainly,  however,  the  admonition  to  "make  good" 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  precept,  "Do  good".  Again, 
ruefully,  we  find  that  it  cannot  be  guaranteed  that  a per- 
son will  "do  good"  unless  first  he  is  good,  and  we  seem 
to  have  come  back  to  the  educational  philosophy  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  with  the  happy  elimination  of  clerical 
domination. 

We  should  not  proceed  under  the  assumption  that  this 

trend  in  education  is  not  without  its  challengers.  There 

is  a statement  attributed  to  Professor  Franklin  Bobbitt 

2 

of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

1.  Coyce,  J.  Morrison,  "Recent  Research  in  Civics  and 
Character  Education",  School  and  Society,  Sept.  23,  1933. 

2.  Bigelow,  William  F. , "What  the  Schools  Are  For", 

G-ood  Housekeeping,  September,  1929. 
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"The  school  is  not  an  agency  of  social  reform.  It 
is  not  directly  concerned  with  improving  Society.  Its 
responsibility  is  to  help  the  growing  individual  con- 
tinuously and  consistently  to  hold  to  the  type  of  human 
living  which  is  the  best  practical  one  for  him.  This 
should  automatically  result  in  an  enormous  improvement 
in  society  in  general.  But  this  improvement  is  not  the 
thing  directly  aimed  at.  It  is  only  a by-product." 

In  the  same  article  in  which  he  quotes  the  above, 
Professor  William  F.  Bigelow  rebuts  Professor  Bobbitt’ s 
stand  thus : 

"But  will  the  army  of  teachers  who  have  put  and  are 
putting  their  lives  into  the  schools  admit  it?  Will 
the  multitude  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  whose 
lives  have  been  touched  by  the  gentle,  moulding  hands 
of  devoted  teachers  admit  it?  Will  the  parents  who 
have  seen  their  sons  and  daughters  made  over  in  school 
admit  it?  No,  they  won’t.  One  and  all,  they  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  turn  out  good 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  you  may  make  the 
definition  of  a good  citizen  just  as  inclusive  as  you 
please.  The  life  of  the  nation  is  centered  in  the 
schools . " 

These  two  points  of  view  clearly  are  not  so  diver- 
gent as  they  appear  to  be  on  the  surface,  but  merely 
differ  in  stated  objectives.  Actually,  they  stem  from  the 

same  root  in  educational  philosophy,  which  has  been  phrased 

1 

by  another  author. 

"The  task  of  education  is  ...  one  of  directing,  co- 
ordinating, and  harmonizing,  thus  bringing  about  a per- 
fect organization  of  life  under  one  great  purpose  which 

finds  its  meaning  in  one  great  ideal Welton  (’What 

Do  We  Mean  by  Education?')  says,  '....  such  a dominat- 
ing ideal  would  be  a true  and  complete  picture  of  the 
highest  possible  good  to  man  and  that  ...  is  found  only 
in  a relation  to  that  highest  good  and  true  personality 


1.  Overton,  G-race  S.  , Drama  in  Education,  Century  4 Co.,  192^ 
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which  we  call  God.  That  is  the  ideal  toward  which  a 
perfect  education  would  strive;  and  educational  progress 
can  consist  only  in  drawing  continually  nearer  it.'  It 
I)  would  seem  then,  that  the  differentiation  between  secu- 

lar and  religious  education  is  unwarranted.  The  child 
is  a unit.  Ke  has  one  set  of  tendencies.  A unified 
life  is  the  end  of  the  educational  process.  The  divi- 

sion of  the  educational  task  is  necessitated  by  our 
political  organization,  but  the  process  of  education  is 


If  we  hold  to  the  above  definition  of  education--and 
I do--then  the  next  step  is  to  determine  whether  or  not 
we  are  willing  to  admit  the  charge  of  indoctrination. 


B.  PROBLEM  OF  INDOCTRINATION 


Personally,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  too 
much  futile  argumentation  on  this  score.  Education  means 
a curriculum;  a curriculum  is  a selected  body  of  materi- 
al to  be  taught  and  learned;  and  the  very  selection  im- 
plies discrimination  either  for  or  against  certain  con- 
cepts--cr,  if  you  will,  indoctrination.  It  appears  to 
be  inescapable.  Procedures  themselves  are  weighed  and 
selected  in  favor  of  the  democrative  principle,  which 
again  is  a type  of  indoctrination.  Moreover,  "a  teacher 
may  profess  to  be  purely  objective  in  his  teaching.  But 
unless  he  be  as  mechanical  and  inhuman  as  a coin  sorting 
machine,  he  cannot  separate  his  professional  instruction 
from  his  personal  convictions,  and  his  convictions  must 
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infallibly  color  his  teaching. " 

"There  is  some  indoctrination  in  all  teaching, 
whether  formal  or  informal,  and  independent  thinking 
may  occur  in  a smaller  or  greater  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject being  studied. ...  It  seems  to  be  sometimes  assumed 
that  making  independent  judgment  is  dependent  merely  on 
the  encouragement  or  guidance  given  by  the  teacher  and 
the  attitude  of  the  learner.  These  are  influential  but 
they  are  far  from  being  the  only  conditions  necessary." 


"There  is  a fallacy  that  the  school  should  be  im- 
partial in  its  emphasis,  that  no  bias  should  be  given 
instruction.  We  have  already  observed  how  the  indivi- 
dual is  inevitably  molded  by  the  culture  in  which  he 
has  been  born.  In  the  case  of  the  school  a similar 
process  operates  and  presumably  is  subject  to  a degree 
of  conscious  direction.  Here  is  a fundamental  truth 
that  cannot  be  brushed  aside  as  irrelevant  or  unimpor- 
tant. It  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the  matter 
under  discussion.  Nor  can  reality  be  concealed  under 

agreeable  phrases I would  merely  contend  that  as 

educators  we  must  make  many  choices  involving  develop- 
ment of  attitudes  in  boys  and  girls  and  that  we  should 
not  be  afra.id  to  acknov/ledge  the  faith  that  is  in  us, 
or  mayhap  the  forces  that  compel  us."  3 


"Democracy  has  urgent  reasons  for  looking  after  its 
own  in  matters  of  education  which  apply  either  not  at 
all  or  in  diminished  degree  to  governments  of  another 

kind The  education  fitted  for  the  needs  of  a 

democracy  must  give  incentive  to  moral  and  spiritual 
interests,  recognizing  as  Lord  Bryce  insists  that  not 
knowledge  alone  but  public  spirit  and  the  desire  to 
serve  honorably  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth  are  quite 
as  indispensable."  ^ 


If  we  travel  with  these  authorities,  we  are  ready  to 
accept  the  classic  statement  of  objective  incorporated  in 
the  Children's  Charter:  "For  every  child  spiritual  and 


1.  Editorial,  "Catholic  World",  July,  1925 

2.  Fourteenth  Yearbook,  Department  of  Superintendence , 

1936 

3.  Counts,  George  S.  , Education  for  What?  May  18,  1932 

4.  Angel 1,  James  R. , "Some  reflections  on  Democracy  and 

Education" , Yale  Review,"- April  1925” 
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moral  training  to  help  him  stand,  firm  under  the  pressure 
1 

of  life. " 


k 


C.  INTEGRATION  OF  SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH  PROGRAMS 


It  probably  is  not  a coincidence  that  the  objective 
quoted  above  from  the  Children’s  Charter  appeared  in  the 
same  year  as  did  Warden  Lawes ' indictment  of  the  public 
school  as  failing  in  character  building.  Support  for 
this  indictment  appeared  in  the  Commonweal  in  1932.  John 
McCaffrey,  in  an  article,  "School  and  Crime",  after  divid- 
ing the  responsibility  for  crime  tendency  between  the 
church,  the  home,  and  the  school,  offered  the  following 
statistics  gathered  from  a study  of  the  backgrounds  of 
men  received  at  Sing  Sing  between  May  1,  1931  and  May  1, 
1932. 

Men  who  had  first  parochial  school  and  then 


public  school  training 15 

first  public  school  and  then 
parochial  school  training 13 

only  parochial  grammar  school 116 

only  public  grammar  school 170 

parochial  high  school 3 

public  high  school 94 

college 14 

no  school  education 35 


1.  President  Hoover’s  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection 


"It  is  pertinent  to  point  out  the  fact",  says  Mr. 
McCaffrey,  "that  children  who  go  to  public  school  miss 
something  that  the  children  who  go  to  parochial  school 
get--def inite  religious  instruction  that  makes  not  only 
for  constructive  character  building  but  also  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state. . . It  indicates  that  religious  educa- 
tion is  the  thing  that  is  needed  more  than  anything  else, 
more  than  psychiatry  or  sociology." 

The  conclusions  of  this  author  have  also  been  reached 
by  many  communities  who  thereupon  have  made  attempts  to 
coordinate  secular  and  religious  education.  In  several 
cities  of  the  Middle  West,  and  as  close  as  Malden,  Massa- 
chusetts, projects  have  been  initiated  by  which  the  child 
has  been  released  from  public  school  for  specified  lengths 
of  time  to  attend  the  church  of  his  choice  for  religious 
education,  receiving  credit  therefor  in  the  public  school 
curriculum.  These  attempts  have  failed  faor  a variety  of 
reasons,  chief  among  them  the  lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of 
the  church  to  provide  equipment  and  faculty  to  match  the 
public  school  standards,  and  lack  of  public  support.  In 
1925  a Committee  on  Character  Education  reported  as  fol- 
lows to  the  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
report  may  be  accepted  as  voicing  the  opinion  of  most 
communities . 
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....  the  high  schools  have  heretofore  regarded  intel- 
lectual attainment  as  the  chief  aim  and  character  building 
and  training  for  citizenship  have  been  very  much  relegated 
to  the  background.  The  committee,  however,  opposes  the 
proposed  plan  to  excuse  pupils  from  school  in  regular  hours 
to  attend  church  schools  for  religious  instruction,  main- 
taining that  there  is  ample  time  outside  of  school  hours 
for  religious  instruction. " 


D.  TEACHER  RESOURCE 

This  attitude,  which  appears  to  be  typical,  eliminates 
religious  instruction,  as  such,  from  public  school  time. 

The  next  problem  is  time  allotment  for  character  education 
in  the  school  week,  an  angle  of  serious  import;  and,  then, 
of  equal  concern,  teacher  resource. 

Betts  and  Hill  state  that  of  836  superintendents  re- 
porting only  one  quarter  of  the  number  had  time  allotments 
for  character  education  and  that  these  allotments  were  more 
common  in  elementary  schools  than  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
high  schools.  They  conclude,  "Unless  all  signs  fail,  char- 
acter education  will  be  the  dominant  problem  in  the  public 

school  theory  and  practice  for  the  years  that  are  next 
1 

ahead. " 

1.  Betts  and  Hill.  "Current  Practice  in  Character  Education 
in  Public  Schools",  School  and  Society,  July  30,  1932 
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The  problem  of  teachers  adequately  trained  for  char- 
acter building  programs  is  a tenacious  one.  In  a study 
of  the  "inadequacy  of  Training  of  Teachers"  the  judgment 
of  233  teachers  and  principals,  all  graduates  of  liberal 
arts  colleges,  was  solicited  with  respect  to  their  own 
feeling  of  adequacy  as  to  certain  items  in  the  division  of 
the  curriculum.  The  composite  response  was  headed  by 
"Extra  Curricular  Activities"  as  being  the  least  adequate-' 
iy  prepared  for.  Of  five  items  dealing  with  the  philosophy 
of  education,  the  teachers  listed  "moral  education"  as 
first  in  inadequacy  of  training.  In  a list  of  fifteen 
items  dealing  with  educational  psychology,  the  same  group 
of  teachers  place  "emotions"  tenth  in  importance. 

If  this  group  may  be  accepted  as  a cross  section  of 
the  teaching  profession,  the  inference  is  obvious  that  few 
teachers  are  equipped  for  the  character  education  field, 
and  lend  only  incidental  guidance  during  the  prosecution 
of  the  teaching  of  their  individual  subjects. 

We  cannot  discount  the  influence  of  teachers  them- 
selves as  examples.  Their  influence  will  probably  be  in 
ratio  to  their  charm--or  if  that  word  is  misleading,  to 
their  appeal  to  the  student.  President  Comfort  of  Haver- 
ford  College,  at  a meeting  of  the  Headmasters'  Association, 


1.  Gilchrist,  Robert  S. , "inadequacy  of  Training  of  Teach- 
ers", School  Review,  Jan.  1931 
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in  February  1933,  had  this  to  say: 

"We  must  be  more  careful  in  choosing  teachers  who  are 
the  kind  of  people  the  parents  want  their  boys  to  be 
like.  I would  require  that  they  speak  with  reverence 
of  things  that  are  worthy  of  reverence,  and  not  belittle 
those  things  which  the  race  has  found  to  be  pure,  true, 
lovely,  and  of  good  report.  There  are  such  teachers  and 
they  should  be  promoted.  There  is  a common  type  of  in- 
structor who  is  nothing  but  an  animated  machine,  a tech- 
nical expert,  who  proceeds  by  rule  of  thumb,  and  who  has 
no  bowels  of  mercy  or  milk  of  human  kindness,  no  inner 
life,  no  unseen  depths  of  inspiration.  What  right  has  a 
man  who  has  adopted  teaching  as  his  profession  to  wash 
his  hands  of  all  responsibility  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  his  students?  If  education  neglects  the  spirit- 
ual, it  is  unworthy  of  the  name." 

All  of  which  appears  to  have  left  the  school  in  this 
plight . 

Convinced  of  the  duty  of  character  education,  com- 
mitted to  the  task,  accepting  the  principle  of  conscious 
indoctrination  of  the  democratic  ideology  with  its  impli- 
cations of  personal  integrity,  the  school  finds  itself 
lacking  time  allotment,  teacher  resource,  and  a curricu- 
lar channel  for  teaching  character  values. 


E.  CURRENT  STRESS  ON  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


When  it  preempted  the  Social  Studies  as  a channel  for 
its  program,  the  school  followed  an  obvious  course;  no 
other  curricular  activity  offered  so  large  a measure  of 
opportunity.  The  intensif ication  and  amplification  of  the 
Social  Studies  has  been  a trend  which  has  aroused  skepti- 
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cism  and  almost  resentment  in  teachers  in  other  branches, 
but  it  was  a logical  bias  and  one  which  has  not  as  yet,  at 
least,  been  discountenanced.  The  only  response  which  can 
be  made  by  other  subjects  is  one  of  action.  We  teachers 
in  other  departments  must  evaluate  our  own  attitudes  to 
determine  whether  or  not  we  are  too  subject-minded,  and 
then  appraise  our  courses  in  an  effort  to  align  ourselves 
with  the  paramount  aim  of  the  school,  to  make  good  citi- 
zens. As  I see  it,  it  means  instilling  the  facts  of  our 
subjects, and  distilling  the  spiritual  and  ethical  values 
possible  beause  of  those  facts. 

We  must  grant  the  bootless  absurdity  of  any  program 
which  attempts  to  isolate  or  departmentalize  character 
education  as  such.  It  is  the  fear  of  this  eventuality 
which  gives  rise  to  the  protests  from  certain  educators. 
Moral  education  is  a process  of  growth- -growth  of  the 
individual  through  integration  in  group  life.  But  in  just 
the  same  relation  are  all  the  sciences  and  arts  component 
parts  of  an  integrated  civilization,  yet  we  have  never 
succeeded  in  developing  a system  of  education  which  does 
not  departmentalize  these  factors  as  branches  of  study. 

An  appreciation  of  beauty,  order,  and  rhythm  lies  inherent 
in  any  subject  of  the  curriculum,  and  yet  because  it  lies 
outside  the  capacity  of  humans  to  do  more  than  one  or  two 
things  at  the  same  time,  we  feel  the  need  of  offering 
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Fine  Arts  as  a separate  curricular  subject.  Just  so  the 
possibilities  of  ethical  growth  lie  in  every  branch  of  the 
curriculum,  but  the  fact  remains  that  for  a number  of  rea- 
sons we  have  been  deluding  ourselves  when  we  have  expected 
good  character  to  materialize  as  a by-product  of  secular 
subjects.  More  than  that,  we  have  been  guilty  of  the  fail- 
ure to  usurp  for  our  own  ends  one  of  the  most  potential  of 
media  for  character  training- -the  drama. 

V.  SCHOOL  DRAMATICS 

A.  PRESENT  STATUS 

The  following  data  extracted  from  an 

Extent  of  Use 

article,  "Drama's  New  Domain"  by 
Kenneth  MacG-owan,  will  reveal  something  of  the  extent  to 
which  drama  is  now  being  used  in  secondary  schools. 

In  Cleveland  in  one  year  fourteen  high  schools  pro- 
duced over  four  hundred  plays  as  class  work.  One  high  school 
in  California  produced  over  one  hundred  plays.  In  response 
to  questionnaires  11,000  schools  gave  information  that  over 
three  hundred  of  them  had  courses  in  dramatic  production, 
and  over  five  hundred  had  dramatic  clubs.  Only  twelve 
schools  reported  no  dramatic  activity  at  all.  The 
Pacific  Coast  leads  in  school  dramatics  while  New  England 
trails  last. 

. 
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Another  study  finds  that  in  Massachusetts  the 
median  in  extracurricular  activity  is  4.2,  with  dramatics 
taking  third  place,  following  athletics  and  music.  The 
Massachusetts  high  school  clubs  average  thirty-five  in 
student  membership,  with  only  fourteen  schools  offering 
credit  therefor.  Statistically,  this  digest  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts figures  may  have  a degree  of  accuracy;  factually, 
it  is  not  a true  picture  of  the  dramatic  activity  of  the 
high  school  age  either  in  Massachusetts  or  across  the 
country.  There  will  be  little  success  in  store  for  the 
person  bent  upon  securing  reliable  figures  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  high  school  students  participating  in  performances 
given  officially  by  the  schools,  and  still  less  concerning 
the  number  of  that  age  group  performing  under  auspices 
outside  the  school--in  such  groups  as  churches,  clubs,  and 
similar  organizations . 

The  publisher  appears  to  be  the  only  available  source 
as  to  the  actual  extent  of  high  school  dramatic  offerings, 
and  when  the  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Theodore  Johnson  of 
the  Walter  Baker  Company,  he  replied,  "if  you  multiply 
the  number  of  high  schools  in  the  country  by  two,  I think 
you  will  have  a fair  figure  approximating  the  number  of 
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oroductions . 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  in  Harper’s, 
March  1938  w ill  prove  illuminating  to  anyone  who  has  not 
yet  sensed  the  reach  of  amateur  dramatica. 

"At  the  very  time,  for  instance,  when  a convention  of 
theatre-lovers  was  meeting  in  New  York  to  bemoan  the 
moribund  condition  of  the  stage,  I discovered  the  exist- 
ence of  a theatre  audience  of  millions  and  of  productions 
by  the  hundred  thousand,  of  playwrights  who  had  each  a 
hundred  successes  to  his  credit,  and  of  plays  which  had 
enjoyed  upward  of  ten  thousand  performances;  of  stage 
successes  which  put  to  sahme  the  combined  records  of 
"Abie's  Irish  Rose",  "Lightnin’",  and  "Tobacco  Road". 

"Last  year  more  than  70,000,000  people  in  the  United 
States  attended  more  than  250,00  shows  of  one  kind  and 
another  put  on  by  amateur  groups  thoughout  the  country. 
These  groups  bear  practically  no  relation  to  the  Little 
Theatres  and  Dramatic  Organizations  which  look  to  the 
professional  theatre  of  Broadway  for  inspiration.  They 
form  a distinct  and  entirely  separate  theatrical  world, 
with  its  own  plays,  its  traditions,  and  its  own  stan- 
dards. There  are  literally  tens  of  thousands  of  such 
amateur  groups.  Lacking  any  geographical  focus  and  with 
no  direct  relation  to  one  another,  they  are  to  be  found 
in  villages  and  in  the  largest  cities,  in  crossroads, 

hamlets,  tank  towns,  and  wealthy  suburb everywhere, 

in  fact,  where  there  are  halls  to  play  in  and  social 
groups  to  put  on  plays;  schools,  churches,  granges, 
lodges,  clubs,  or  volunteer  fire  companies.  Whether 
one  regards  the  theatre  as  a cultural  influence,  a social 
institution,  or  merely  a leisure-time  activity,  devotion 
to  it  is  no  more  on  the  wane  in  America  than  devotion  to 
baseball,  shore  picnics,  or  buying  chances  on  the  Irish 
sweepstakes . 

"So  diffused  are  the  activities  of  this  theatre  of 
the  high  school  auditorium,  community  hall,  and  church 
basement  that  it  has  yet  to  receive  a name  of  its  own. 

It  is  called  by  some:  "The  Rural  Theatre",  by  others 

the  Crossroads  Theatre",  and  by  a few  "The  Real-Konest- 
to-C-od  Amateur  Theatre"  apparently  to  differentiate  it 
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from  other  amateur  theatres  which  are,  presumably, 
neither  real  nor  honest-to-God.  Still  others,  scornful 
of  its  lack  of  aesthetic  pretensions,  like  to  refer  to 
it  as  the  "Sub-Basement  Theatre”.  Among  the  publishers 
of  amateur  plays,  the  two  dozen  houses  which  supply  this 
peculiar  market  with  practically  all  its  raw  material, 
it  is  commonly  known  as  the  "Non-Royalty  Field",  because 
it  uses  mostly  plays  which  are  written  specially  for  it 
and  for  which  no  royalties  are  charged.  The  more  sophis- 
ticated amateurs,  those  of  the  Little  Theatres  and  the 
like,  go  in  for  plays  which  have  had  their  moment  on 
Broadway  and  for  which  royalties  must  be  paid. 

"Named  or  nameless,  this  theatre  of  the  parish  house 
and  the  grange  hall  seems  to  be  much  of  a piece  with  the 
government  Lincoln  talked  about  in  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress: it  is  of,  by,  and  for  the  people." 

In  the  production  of  250,000  amateur  plays,  if  we 
place  the  average  cast  at  only  six,  we  discover  that  a 
million  and  a half  of  people  "trod  the  boards”  in  some 
capacity  last  year.  What  proportion  of  this  number  were 

ii 

of  teen  age  we  may  only  conjecture. 

More  guesswork  must  be  employed  in  determining  why 
they  were  given,  but  in  the  main,  we  are  safe  in  saying 
they  were  given  for  entertainment,  or  to  raise  money. 
Getting  over  into  the  high  school  field,  we  may  eliminate 
in  large  measure  the  entertainment  motive,  and  say,  with 
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little  fear  of  contradiction,  that  save  for  those  west- 
ern schools  offering  training  in  dramatics,  plays  are 
given  chiefly  to  raise  money--for  the  senior  class  gift, 
or  for  a basketball  team  "in  the  red". 


Type  of  Production 


The  next  point  for  investigation 
is  the  type  of  play  produced.  Two 
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magazines  puporting  to  represent  high  school  drama  are 
"The  Thespian",  published  by  the  National  Thespia  Dramatic 
Honor  Society  for  High  Schools,  and  "The  Player"  published 
by  the  National  Collegiate  Players.  A perusal  of  these 
files  yields  a strange  assortment  of  titles--those  of  for- 
mer Broadway  successes,  of  "arty"  one  acts,  and  of  other 
less  familiarly  known  plays.  There  is  not  repetition 
enough  to  make  it  possible  to  compile  a list  which  may  be 
catalogued  as  "plays  commonly  used  by  high  schools",  nor 
s.re  the  schools  reporting  satisfactorily  representative  of 
the  entire  country.  Presumably  one  reason  for  this  is 
that  only  those  schools  report  where  the  dramatic  activity 
is  vigorous  enough  to  support  a dramatic  honor  society. 

My  personal  assumption  that  these  publications  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story  was  substantiated  in  conversation  with  the 
same  Mr.  Johnson  mentioned  on  page  42.  His  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  dramatic  magazines  mentioned  was  that 
school  directors  report  only  those  plays  which  will  be 
recognized  as  professional  titles  (or  experimental  Little 
Theatre  material)  in  order  that  prestige  may  accrue  to 
themselves  professionally.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
average  high  school  seldom  produces  commercial  successes 
because  they  give  plays  to  raise  money  and  think  they 
cannot  afford  to  budget  for  the  required  royalty. 


Mr.  Johnson  confirmed  the  suspicion  that  the  first 
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call  is  for  comedies,  the  next  for  comedy-farces,  and  the 
third  for  pure  farce.  In  the  elementary  school,  this  is 
not  the  situation.  Their  calls  are  for  special  day  or 
propaganda  plays--pieces  advocating  thrift,  giving  health 
education,  teaching  patriotism,  and  the  like.  At  Baker's 
there  has  been  noted  a decline  in  the  demand  for  this 
propagandists  material,  but  they  have  no  reason  to  ad- 
vance for  it.  Many  of  the  elementary  school  journals 
carry  such  material  gratis  which  may  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers,  or,  optimistically,  teachers  may  have  discovered 
how  ineffectual  illy-disguised  propaganda,  actually  is. 

In  the  secondary  school,  where  the  eye  is  cocked  at 
the  box  office,  the  propaganda  play  finds  no  entrance. 

What  kind  of  play  does? 

The  Director  of  dramatics  at  the  Knoxville  High 
School,  Tennessee,  recently  made  an  attempt  to  discover 
what  type  of  play  was  in  demand.  He  gathered  the  ideas  of 
"119  high  school  drama.tic  directors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country"  representing  "high  schools  ranging  in  size  from 
100  to  2500  students  by  means  of  a.  questionnaire , with 
these  results: 

Type  .....  comedy 

Fair  royalty  . . . $17.25  (only  ~$6%  of  the  directors 

replying  favored  the  present  royalty  rates) 


f 
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Number  of  male  characters  Six 

Number  of  female  characters  Seven 

Flaying  time  Two  hours  and 

nine  minutes 

Costumes  Modern 

Percentage  of  adolescent  characters  48  % 

Number  of  scenery  units  One 

Type  of  appeal  Surface 

Total  cost  of  production  $47.86  ” 

In  the  matter  of  royalty,  there  is  a temptation  to 
generalize  which  may  lead  into  error.  Writers  sell  plays 
on  three  bases--an  outright  sale;  a sale  carrying  pro- 
duction royalty,  one  half  of  which  is  collected  by  the 
author  and  one  half  by  the  publisher;  and  a percentage 
sale  by  which  the  author  receives  a percentage  on  each 
individual  book  sale. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  secure  certain  good 
plays,  usually  one  acts,  by  paying  only  a book  percentage, 
but,  the  world  being  what  it  is,  there  is  less  likelihood 
of  getting  a good  play  without  paying  production  royalty 
than  there  is  by  shouldering  the  burden  of  royalty  pay- 
ment. But  Baker’s  acknowledges  that  most  schools  do  not 


buy  royalty  plays  in  spite  of  the  exhortation  in  their 
pamphlet,  "The  Season's  Most  Popular  Plays  for  High  Schools 

"As  a producer  of  amateur  plays,  you  naturally  want 
the  best.  And  the  best  play  is  usually  the  royalty  play. 
Of  course  we  publish  a great  many  non-royalty  plays,  and 
naturally  we  believe  they,  too,  fill  a definite  need  or 
we  should  not  bring  them  out.  But  we  know  that  using 
royalty  plays  always  pays. 

"Using  royalty  plays  will  enable  the  publishers  to 
pay  authors  more  adequately  for  writing  good  plays.  Thi 
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is  important  for  the  more  worthwhile  it  is  to  write  for 
the  amateur  theatre,  the  more  good  plays  will  be  written 
for  it.  All  play  publishers  are  anxious  to  discover  new 
writers  of  talent,  to  bring  out  new  plays  in  greater 
numbers,  and  to  offer  the  widest  possible  selection  of 
excellent  plays.  You  can  help  to  make  this  possible  by 
the  use  of  royalty  plays. 

"It  takes  weeks  of  effort  to  put  on  a play,  and  you 
o we  it  to  yourself  to  see  that  so  much  energy  is  expend- 
ed on  something  as  worthwhile  as  possible.  If  you  want 
your  play  to  repay  your  cast  and  yourself  for  the  labor 
you  put  into  it,  use  royalty  plays  because  the  audience 
will  like  them  better,  will  pay  more  to  see  them,  and 
will  keep  on  coming  to  them. " 

Row-Peterson  & Company  of  Evanston,  Illinois  has 
published  three  annual  Yearbooks  of  Short  Non -Royalty 
Plays,  and  the  success  of  this  series  indicates  that  the 
schools  are  persisting  in  the  use  of  non- royalty  plays. 

Another  point  must  also  be  touched.  The  frequent 
mention  of  productions  like  "Growing  Pains",  "Remember 
the  Day",  certain  of  Booth  Tarkington's  plays,  and  number- 
less comedy  farces  shows  a predilection  on  the  part  of 
adolescents  to  play  themselves— and  , in  the  farcical 
plays,  certainly  not  their  best  selves.  This  observation 
was  also  confirmed  at  Baker’s,  and  is  corroborated  by  Mr. 
Sans’  statistics  quoted  above. 

The  three  most  popular  amateur  plays,  according  to 
Baker's  report,  are  "Aaron  Slick  of  Pumpkin  Corners",  "A 
Ready  Made  Family",  and  "Aunt  Abby  Answers  an  Ad".  We  may 
be  inclined  to  dismiss  these  plays  as  the  taste  of  the 
hinterland,  but  the  "back  country"  in  the  United  States 
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runs  from  the  east  to  the  west  coast.  And  when  the  Baker 
representative  described  "Aaron  Slick"  as  "popular",  he 
meant  that  it  actually  "had  paid  the  rent  of  his  office 
for  years". 

"A  Ready  Made  Family"  is  the  story  of  a widow  and  a 
widower  who  meet  at  a summer  hotel  and  who  both  make  ludi- 
crous attempts  to  conceal  the  fact  each  has  children, 
while  the  children,  in  turn,  furnish  additional  comedy  by 
their  antics. 

"Aunt  Abby"  answers  an  ad  in  a matrimonial  paper  and 
the  consequences  provide  the  play's  comedy. 

But  the  phenomenal  "Aaron  Slick"  has  grown  to  such 
legendary  proportions  that  in  March  of  this  year  he  invad- 
ed the  columns  of  Harper's  and  I quote  from  Mr.  Denison's 
article. 

"As  the  unchallenged  favorite  of  a vast  play-going 
public,  "Aaron  Slick  from  Punkin  Crick"  will  repay 
looking  into.  Nothing  quite  like  it  has  ever  been  seen 
in  the  commercial  theatre  except,  possibly  "Abie 1 s Irish 
Rose,71  which  was  really  a kind  of  Easter  Island  rising 
from  the  vast  submerged  continent  of  the  uncharted  drama 
Like  'Abie',  ' Aaron' . eschews  all  subtleties;  it  treats 
of  stock  characters  involved  in  the  simplest  of  dramatic 
conflicts.  To  describe  it  as  naive  would  be  a flagrant 
mis understatement,  but  its  sole  purpose  is  to  get  laughs 
and  anyone  who  doubts  its  ability  to  do  this  has  only 
to  be  reminded  that  for  eighteen  years  now,  day  in  and 
day  out,  'Aaron  Slick'  has  averaged  better  than  three 
productions  every  day. 

"Described  as  ' a clean,  rural  comedy  in  three  acts', 
'Aaron  Slick'  deals  with  a sure-fire  theme:  the  triumph 
of  the  simple,  honest,  country  rube  over  the  slippery 
city  slicker.  The  role  of  bucolic  virtue  is  borne, 
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naturally,  by  the  hero,  Aaron  Slick;  that  of  urban 
villainy  by  a heel  named  Wilbur  Merridew.  The  plot  has 
to  do  with  Aaron’s  cuteness  in  foiling  Wilbur's  attempts 
to  buy  the  Widow  Berry's  farm  for  a song.  Also  involved 
in  the  struggle  of  virtue  vs.  guile  are  the  Widow  Berry; 
Sis  Riggs,  'a  regular  tom-boy';  Gladys  May  Merridew, 
Wilbur's  niece,  supposedly  in  ill  health;  'The  Girl  in 
Red',  a daring  symbol  of  the  lures  of  the  big  city;  and 
Clarence,  a tenor  detective.  There  are  seven  speaking 
parts  in  all  and  two  allegedly  simple  sets:  the  Widow 
Berry's  farmhouse  kitchen  in  Oklahoma  and  the  interior 
of  a Chicago  cabaret.  Lest  the  latter  seem  too  difficult 
to  prospective  customers,  a production  note  points  out 
that  a lavish  impression  of  night  life  in  the  Loop  can 
easily  be  simulated  with  a couple  of  potted  palms  and  a 
few  small  tables . " 

The  catalogue  of  Walter  Baker's  Publishing  Company 

has  no  division  of  high  school  clays,  as  such,  but  there 

is  a group  labeled,  "Junior  High  School  Series".  There 

are  ninety-seven  plays  in  this  series,  all  described  by 

synopses.  Following  is  a digest  of  the  list: 

Fairy  tale --Fantasy  13 

"Curriculum"  6 

(presumably  for  assembly 
programs  by  the  Science, 

Latin,  English  Clubs,  etc.) 

Nativity  1 

Comedy  or  farce  52 

It  may  be  assumed  that  material  for  objective  atti- 
tude training  may  be  found  in  the  Nativity  play,  a.nd  in 
the  dramatizations  of  the  "curricular"  plays  like  "Silas 
Marner",  "Treasure  Island",  "Oliver  Twist"  and  "Daniel 
Boone".  Of  the  ninety-two  remaining  titles,  only  three 

yield  material  which  might  selectively  be  introduced  into 
a curriculum  for  character  training.  The  synopses  of 
these  three  follow. 

Beggar1 s Charity ; Comedy  in  1 act.  Three  beggars 
take  turns  at  their  post  outside  the  Cathedral  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  in  an  effort  to  obtain  alms  enough  to  secure  food 
and  shelter  for  themselves  for  the  night.  Each  gets  just 
what  he  goes  after  but  when  they  find  a little  old  lady 
in  need  they  give  up  all  they  have  to  her.  They  later 
find  that  they  have  brought  together  a mother  and  son 
long  separated  and  their  charity  is  to  be  rewarded. 

The  3-ift  of  Love : 


Valiant  Hector:  Comedy  in  three  acts.  Hector  of  the 
high  school  graduating  class  has  visions  of  becoming  a 
great  football  player.  He  is  handicapped  in  this  ambi- 
tion by  a young  sister  who  tattles  too  much,  by  an  im- 
patient mother  and  a short-sighted  father.  In  the  big 
game  of  the  year  with  Clarkesville , Hector  loses  his 
opportunity  to  play  because  he  is  low  in  English.  His 
believed  enemy,  Chauncey  Skinner,  offers  to  lend  him  his 
notebook  for  the  special  examination  Hector  is  allowed 
to  take  in  English.  Mistaking  his  motive,  Hector  scorns 
the  offer,  saying  he  has  placed  his  honor  above  that  of 
playing  in  the  game  unfairly.  His  English  teacher, 
Dotty,  and  Chauncey,  come  to  the  rescue  with  the  result 
that  Hector  plays  in  the  game  and  wins  for  his  school. 

His  so-called  enemy,  Chauncey,  Miss  Washburn,  and  Dotty 
prove  to  be  loyal  and  helpful  friends. 


It  does  not  follow  that  a comedy,  just  because  it  is 
one,  contains  no  ethical  value.  The  futility  of  most- -not 
all--comedies  for  the  educator's  purpose  is  that  they  pro- 
voke no  thought,  probe  no  emotions,  offer  little  to  favor- 
able attitude  formation,  and  in  some  cases  are  even  per- 
nicious inasmuch  as  the  laughter  is  directed  at  a person- 
ality or  a situation  which  in  real  life  is  not  a suitable 
subject  for  humor. 

An  index  titled  "The  Season's  Most  Popular  Plays  for 
High  Schools"  issued  by  Baker's  contains  descriptions  of 
the  plots  of  thirty  plays,  and  with  the  exception  of  two, 
"Daniel  Boone"  and  "Milestones",  each  may  be  catalogued 
as  comedy-farce  or  mystery. 

I have  selected  two  synopses  as  characteristic  of  the 
suggested  list  for  high  schools.  These  two  are  being 
quoted  because  they  are  plays  by  authors  of  former  out- 
standing amateur  successes,  "Oh,  Kay  I",  "Charlie's  Aunt", 
and  the  "Arrival  of  Kitty". 

She*  s a Good  Fellow,  a farce  comedy  in  three  acts. 
Perhaps  all  we  need  to  tell  you  is  that  this  new  farce 
is  the  1934,  16-cylinder  model  of  those  perennially 
youthful  plays,  "Charlie's  Aunt"  and  the  "Arrival  of 
Kitty".  You've  guessed  it  in  that  the  lead  male  char- 
acter impersonates  a lady  cook  in  order  to  be  near  his 
sweetheart.  He  almost  gets  away  with  it  right  up  to  the 
moment  of  grabbing  the  matrimonial  prize  of  the  Tyler 
family.  Leo  is  a much  misunderstood  young  man  but  a 
little  handicap  of  that  sort  is  merely  an  appetizer  to 
his  love  of  adventure.  You' 11  likely  agree  that  the 
lovely  Corinne  was  worth  battling  for  and  in  that  idea 
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is  a whole  plot  full  of  farcical  incidents  with  punch 
lines  as  numerous  as  the  flakes  of  the  howling  Nor' eas- 
ier. Who  wouldn't  want  the  chance  to  play  one  of  the 
Gardner  sisters--Rose,  Ivy,  and  Violet,  or  their  house- 
keeper, Prudence  Pepper?  She  lays  seige  to  the  heart  of 
Papa  Gardner  who  in  spite  of  energetic  wriggling,  gets 
himself  on  to  the  matrimonial  hook  and  can't  get  himself 
free.  It' all  good  clean  fun  with  waves  of  laughter  pil- 
ing one  on  to  another  and  the  sort  of  play  that  the  cast 
will  not  tire  of  in  rehearsals. 

A Restless  Jewel . a merry  melodramatic  mystery  in 
three  acts.  Adam  Applebud  has  written,  by  popular  re- 
quest, another  play  of  the  melodramatic  mystery  type 
with  plenty  of  comedy,  giving  us  another  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Kay  Mills,  the  girl  detective.  The  plat  is 
full  of  suprises  which  are  legitimately  introduced  and 
logically  worked  out  which  is  something  which  cannot  be 
said  for  all  plays  of  this  type.  The  characters  are 
diversified.  For  instance,  we  have  a pair  of  lovesick 
newlyweds,  a gentle  old  lady,  several  crooks,  a prosper- 
ous business  man,  a facetious  salesman,  and  others. 

Some  of  them  may  not  be  what  they  seem  to  be  at  the 
start  but  you  never  suspect  it  before  the  finish  or 
rather  you'll  suspect  everyone  from  the  start.  There 
are  thrills,  surprises,  love  scenes,  hilarious  comedy, 
emotional  scenes,  11  skillfully  put  together  to  form  a 
swiftly  moving,  fascinating  play.  Clubs  seeking  a play 
where  smiles  will  round  into  chuckles,  and  chuckles  into 
uproarious  laughter  cannot  do  better  than  to  send  for  a 
copy  of  this  sure-fire  winner. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  feature  in  the  whole  dramatic 
set-up  of  the  school  is  the  almost  universal  acceptance  of 
plays  unworthy  of  the  effort  invested  in  them.  Every  di- 
rector knows  how  frequently  lines  learned  by  students 
during  the  preparation  of  a.  play  will  be  quoted  in  con- 
versation for  months  thereafter,  and  if  those  lines  fail 
to  reflect  the  best  of  lieterary  tradition  and  ethical 
concept,  the  director  quivers  under  an  unjust  self-accusa- 
tion.  He  knows  that  the  fault  lines  at  the  base  of  the 
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whole  system  and.  that  its  only  remedy  is  a program  of 
directed  activity,  intelligently  and  sensitively  supervisee, 
and  a long,  slow  education  in  appreciation. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  neither  the  "academ- 
ic" record  as  reported  in  the  dramatic  magazines,  nor  the 
official  record  as  reported  to  State  education  offices 
gives  a complete  account  of  the  dramatic  activity  through- 
out the  country  on  the  part  of  adolescent  children.  We 
may,  conclude,  also,  that  the  best  plays,  if  publishers’ 
analyses  are  to  be  accepted  as  a criterion,  are  not  being 
produced.  We  may  go  farther  and  assume  that  ethics  is  no 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  comedies  and  farces 
which  bulk  so  large  in  the  amateur  field,  and  that  even 
the  rural  play  in  which  the  villain  is  always  foiled  and 
the  right  triumphant  cannot  be  rated  too  highly  when  such 
a stout  hero  as  "Aaron  Slick"  will  resort  to  such  an  un- 
ethical device  as  "doping"  a well  with  a barrel  of  oil. 

In  fairness  to  religious  education,  as  contrasted 
with  secular  education,  it  must  be  said  that  the  church 
has  made  greater  strides  toward  worthy  dramatic  selection 
than  has  either  the  public  or  the  private  school.  For 
years  there  has  been  a campaign  of  education  among  the 
Protestant  denominations  in  an  endeavor  to  raise  the  level 
of  standards  and  to  encourage  the  production  of  plays  with 
ethical  purpose.  The  Fedral  Council  of  Churches  annually 


offers  a prize  for  the  best  religious  play,  and  every 
comprehensive  denominational  teacher  training  institute 
provides  courses  for  dramatic  leaders.  Progressive  church- 
es, like  the  Old  South  Church  of  Boston,  have  paid  for 
original  writing  and  annually  budget  for  production  ex- 
pense. The  work  of  men  like  Professor  Fred  Eastman  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  done  much  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  so-called  religious  play  by  redefinition.  Through 
his  inf luence,  plays  with  ethical  and  social  significance, 
even  though  they  may  not  be  Biblical  or  doctrinal  in  con- 
tent, have  been  incorporated  in  the  reperbire  of  progress- 
ive church  groups.  It  is  conceivable  that  such  plays 
might,  without  opposition,  also  lie  within  the  province  of 
the  school's  procedures  in  character  building. 

Shall  we  conclude,  then,  that  the  dramatic  program  in 
public  schools  should  be  relegated  to  the  Limbo  of  Futili- 
ties where  reside  all  sterile  things?  Is  all  the  back- 
breaking labor  involved  in  even  the  simplest  production- 
just  so  much  useless  striving,  except  for  financial  return? 
To  my  mind,  the  perspiration  which  attends  school  dramatics 
has  not  even  the  dignity  of  honest  toil  unless  it  is  moti- 
vated by  some  bit  of  idealism.  Most  of  the  aims  set  up  by 
educational  dramatics  are  nothing  but  pious  hopes,  s.nd  the 
results  have  failed  to  justify  the  labor  and  money  expanded 
A recent  article  in  "The  Thespian"  closes  with  this  plea: 
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"isn't  it  time  that  we  were  devoting  more  time  to  play 
production  through  which  desirable  citizenship  is  taught?" 

Most  drama-minded  people  are  unalterably  convinced  that 
there  are  matchless  potentialities  for  character  education 
resident  in  play  production.  And  for  the  skeptics  there  is 
thoughtful  proof  in  such  volumes  as  Forman's,  "Our  Movie 
Made  Children",  and  in  Charters',  "Motion  Pictures  and 
Youth"  (both  published  by  Macmillan  in  1935).  Shall  we 
surrender  the  field  to  the  commercial  theatre?  Who  is 
satisfied  with  the  attitudes  and  concepts  fostered  by  the 
commercial  Movie? 


3.  INFLUENCE  OF  DRAMA 

Edgar  Dale  in  his  "Content  of  Motion  Pictures"  ^ esti- 
mates that  in  1929,  17  millions  out  of  77  millions  attend- 
ing motion  pictures  were  between  14  and  20  years  of  age. 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  motion  picture,  the  following 
authors  have  testified. 

"Youth  enjoys  nothing  like  an  unpointed  moral,  a cycle 
of  events  grouped  around  a great  ethical  problem.  With  this 
stimulus  his  memory,  judgment,  and  reason  work  best." 1  2 

1.  Macmillan  Co.,  1935 

2.  Hall,  G.  S ., "Psychology  of  Adolescence",  vol.  II,  D. 
Appleton  Co.,  New  York,  1934 
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"I  agree  in  the  fundamental  position  that  the  motion 
picture  is  powerful  to  an  unexpected  degree  in  affecting 
the  information,  attitudes,  emotional  experiences,  and 
conduct  patterns  of  children;  that  the  content  of  cur- 
rent commercial  motion  pictures  constitutes  a valid  basis 
for  apprehension  about  their  influence  upon  children. . " 

Charters,  W.  ¥. , Introduction  to 
"Our  Movie  Made  Children" 

"Motion  pictures  scarcely  a generation  old  in  our 
experience,  have  proved  themselves  to  be  one  of  those 
necessary  inventions  of  mankind  whose  absence  or  deletion 
from  our  civilization  is  by  now  virtually  unthinkable. 

At  their  best  they  carry  a high  potential  of  value  and 
quality  in  entertainment,  in  instruction,  in  desirable 
effects  upon  mental  attitudes  and  ideals,  second,  per- 
haps, to  no  medium  now  known  to  us.  That  at  their  worst 
they  carry  the  opposite  possibilities  follows  as  a natu- 
ral corollary. " 


Forman,  H.  J. , "Our  Movie  Made 
Children" 

"Moral  standards  may  be  corrupted  not  only  by  fla- 
grant violations  of  decency,  but  by  suggestions  which 
are  the  more  insidious  because  while  appearing  innocu- 
ous in  themselves,  they  fill  the  unreflective  mind  with 
false  notions  of  life  and  conduct....  The  standard 
formulas  of  the  films  containing  constantly  recurring 
themes  cannot  but  reflect  the  imagination  prejudicially." 

Allen,  Carleton  K. , "Movies  and 
Morals",  Quarterly  Review,  Oct. 1925 

If  by  the  above  quotations,  I disclose  a preoccupa- 
tion with  the  motion  picture  as  a dramatic  medium  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  stage,  I am  merely  reflecting  the  inac- 
cessibility of  the  legitimate  theatre  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  population,  and  a depressing  indifference 
to  the  stage  on  the  part  of  urban  children  to  whom  it 
might  be  accessible.  In  Vermont  I have  taught  classes 


— 


the  entire  membership  of  which  has  confessed  to  never  hav- 
ing been  inside  any  theatre  except  a motion  picture  house. 
In  spite  of  the  complaint  of  theatre-goers  that  prices  are 
too  high,  I do  not  honestly  believe  that  this  is  a prohi- 
bition in  the  case  of  great  numbers  of  urban  children  who 
pay  on  the  average  forty  to  fifty  cents  to  see  a motion 
picure.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  city  schools 
Jewish  children  are  more  universally  theatre-going  than 
are  other  racial  groups.  The  others  seem  to  hold  an  unac- 
countable prejudice  against  the  legitimate  theatre  and  op- 
era as  being  dull  or  highbrow. 

But  debate  at  this  point  is  unproductive.  To  the  high 
school  student  drama  is  motion  pictures,  so  we  shall  do 
well  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  influence  of  the  motion 
picture  on  the  adolescent  mind  and  emotions. 

"We  need  not  necessarily  look  upon  our  children  in  the 
light  of  young-eyed  cherubim  to  realize  that  the  visual 
impressions  of  the  screen,  as  viewed  by  their  eyes,  reg- 
ister with  especial  cogency  and  force  upon  their  minds. 
The  very  youngest  children  carry  away  at  least  fifty-two 
per  cent  of  what  their  parents  v/ould  carry  away  from  any 
given  picture,  and  the  average  for  all  children  used  in 
the  samples  studied  by  Drs . Holaday  and  Stoddarc.  is 
seventy  per  cent  retention- -which  is  a very  large  per- 
centage ! Curiously,  too,  this  percentage  of  retention 
seems  to  grow  with  time  and  after  the  lapse  of  a month 
many  children  actually  remember  more  than  the  day  after 
seeing  the  picture." 


Forman,  H.  J. . "Our  Movie 
Made  Children" 


"All  the  way  from  the  second  grade  to  the  second  year 
of  high  school,  the  children  tested  seem  to  retain  best 
such  items  as  sports,  crime,  acts  of  violence,  general 
action,  and  titles."  x 

"Blurner  has  shown  how  techniques  of  love-making  are 
learned  by  adolescents.  He  and  Ruckmick  have  shown  the 
intense  emotional  possession  experiences  by  the  sixteen 
year  olds.  They  eat  them  up,  and  three  out  of  ten  pic- 
tures present  the  major  theme  of  love Some  of  these 

s.re  beautiful  and  in  good  taste;  others  are  sensual  and 
in  conflict  with  the  mores  of  the  group."  2 3 4 

"Grime  pictures  have  a pronounced  effect  upon  delin- 
quents. Minor  delinquencies  are  aggravated  by  these 
pictures  in  many  cases;  cues  for  criminal  actions  are 
presented  and  are  sometimes  copied  by  young  delinquents.'1 

4 

Dr.  Blumer's  study,  quoted  by  Dr.  Charters,  concerns 
itself  with  youthful  delinquents  and  criminals,  and  re- 
ports that  twenty  percent  of  the  individuals  studied  ad- 
mitted learning  criminal  techniques  from  the  movies. 


Thirty-one  specific  techniques  were  mentioned. 

The  report  of  the  Motion  Picture  Research  Council 
holds  that  crime  films  do  not  seriously  affect  the  behav- 
ior of  normal  children  in  satisfactory  environments.  It 
does  maintain,  however,  that  in  districts  where  delin- 
quency is  prevalent  the  influence  of  crime  pictures, 
which  are  by  far  the  most  popular  type  in  such  districts, 
may  often  be  the  deciding  factor  in  influencing  the  child. 


1.  Forman,  H.  J. , Our  Movie  Made  Children 

2.  Charters,  W.  W. , Motion  Pictures  and  Youth 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Blumer 
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"Entertainment  like  gangster  and  crook  pictures  in  such 
neighborhoods  appears  as  nothing  less  than  an  agent  pro- 
vocateur . a treacherous  and  costly  enemy  let  loose  at  the 
public  expense." 


Dr.  Brill  criticized  the  report  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Research  Council  saying:  our  well-meaning 

'would-be'  reformers  forget  that  the  impression  of  the 
occasionally  criminal  movie  is  heavily  counter-balanced 
by  the  moral  precepts  imparted  by  parents,  religion,  and 
social  fear",  and  further  declared,  "no  normal  person  can 
be  influenced  by  the  movies  to  do  anything  that  is  nor- 
mally foreign  to  him. . . Those  defectives  who  are  criminally 

inclined  need  no  movies  or  hypnotism  to  influence  them 

1 

into  burglaries  or  rzpe." 

Dr.  Blumer  found  that  the  cultural  influence  of  mo- 
tion pictures  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  influence 
of  those  social  controls  mentioned  by  Dr.  Brill.  These 
controls  are  least  effective,  of  course,  in  delinquent 
districts.  The  loss  of  parental  control  in  these  areas' 
he  ascribed  largely  to  the  "cultural  conflicts"  which 
often  exist  between  parents  and  children,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  foreign  born  parents.  This  conflict  and 
consequent  weakening  of  parental  control  is  at  least 


1.  Brill,  A.  A.,  "Seeking  to  Improve  Motion  Picture 
Standards",  Literary  Digest,  March  24,  1934 


partly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  movies. 

The  fact  of  emotional  possession,  which  is  well  sub- 
stantiated, shows  clearly  that  normal  individuals  can  be 
and  are  frequently  led  by  the  influence  of  motion  pictures 
to  do  things  which  are  normally  foreign  to  them.  And,  as 
Dr.  Blumer  points  out,  "Even  though  emotional  possession 
be  usually  transient,  and  to  that  extent  perhaps  not 
ordinarily  significant  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  it 
may  under  certain  circumstances  becrucial  in  one’s  career. 
While  under  its  influence  the  individual  may  be  quite 
likely  to  experience  temptation  along  the  lines  of  the 
awakened  impulse,  and  because  of  relaxed  self  control  to 
succumb  to  such  temptation. " 

In  most  cases  the  immediate  and  overt  behavior  prob- 
lems induced  through  movie  attendance  are  transitory.  A 
new  picture  comes  along  and  a new  style  for  activity  is 
set.  The  more  far-reaching  effects  of  films  on  children 
concern  their  developing  attitudes  toward  life  and  their 
personalities . 

"Popular  attendance  at  the  moving  picture  has  brought 
into  being  a new  sort  of  vicarious  experience,  more  widely 
utilized  and  more  potent  in  its  influence  than  that  af- 
forded to  the  majority  of  people  through  literature. 


Whether  this  influence  is  a beneficial  one  depends  on 

whether  the  experiences  afforded  by  the  movie  are  true, 

well  balanced,  and  complete  representations  of  our  social 

organization;  otherwise  healthy,  normal  attitudes  can 

1 

hardly  result." 

The  importance  of  this  type  of  experience  in  the  life 
of  the  growing  child  is  indicated  by  Dr.  Blumer  in  the 
report  of  the  Council.  "A  large  part  of  the  average 
child' s imagery  used  for  the  interpretation  of  experience 
in  everyday  life  has  its  source  in  motion  pictures." 

Dr.  Brill,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  this 
experience  is  a beneficial  one.  "To  be  good,  one  must 
experience  the  bad.  The  movies  are  the  safest  vicarious 
experience  for  normal  young  men  and  women.  The  movies 
not  only  entertain  them,  but  give  them  a good  education 
in  mastering  the  vicissitudes  and  hardships  of  life  which 
they  might  have  to  overcome  at  the  expense  of  greater 
cost . " 

Of  more  importance  is  the  question  whether  the  mo- 
tion picture  representation  of  our  social  environment  is 
valid.  An  analysis  of  one  year's  film  output  leads  to  the 
following  conclusions. 

1.  Jordan,  Grans  on,  An  Integrated  Program  in  Motion 
Pictures  in  Education.  Thesis,  1933,  Bates  College 
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"in  the  fifty  films  seen  during  the  year,  forty-five 
leading  characters  will  have  occupations  which  are  vaguely 
commercial  in  their  nature,  forty  will  be  without  visible 
means  of  support,  forty  will  be  engaged  in  illegal  enter- 
prises, and  thirty-eight  will  be  attached  to  the  theatrical 
profession.  Other  occupations  follow  down  the  scale.  It 
is  significant  to  note  that  no  leading  character  in  a 

1 

season' s best  picture  is  identified  as  a common  laborer. " 

Dr.  Blumer' s criticism  of  the  commercial  movie  as 
being  "unreal"  for  the  child  is  substantiated  by  Edgar 
Dale  in  "The  Content  of  Motion  Pictures".  "Perhaps  the 
most  important  conclusion  concerning  these  data  is  the  fact 
that  in  large  measure  the  characters,  problems,  and  the 
settings  are  remote  from  the  lives  of  the  persons  who  view 
them. . . This  remoteness  is  seen  in  the  emphasis  placed  on 
romantic  love,  a problem  which  nearly  all  individuals  must 
meet  and  face  in  some  way,  but  not  in  the  manner  or  to  the 
degree  indicated  in  the  motion  pictures...  It  is  seen  also 
in  the  emphasis  on  wealth  and  luxury,  which  serves  neither 
to  point  a desirable  ideal  nor  to  offer  methods  by  means 
of  which  the  mass  of  the  people  can  attain  that  ideal." 

It  may  of  course  be  argued  that  films  are  not  de- 
signed to  be  statements  either  of  idealism  or  realism,  but 
rather  an  escape  from  realism- -that  man  has  always  found 


1.  Forman,  H.  J.  , Our  -lovie  Made  Children 
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his  mental  recreation  in  the  world  of  imaginative  unreality. 


S 


"The  motion  picture  should  always  play  a significant 
role  as  an  instrument  of  diversion.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, of  course,  that  our  mental  hygienists  and  physi- 
ologists have  not  yet  clarified  that  concept  for  us.  We 
must  ask,  therefore,  of  these  pictures  of  diversion, 

"From  What  to  What?",  "Little  Women",  or  "All  Q,uiet  on 
the  We stern  Front"  may  give  us  that  feeling  of  diversion, 
of  recreation,  far  better  than  meaningless  escape  drama. 
Further,  any  well-balanced  motion  picture  diet  must  in- 
clude not  only  sense  but  nonsense.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  there  is  an  art  of  nonsense  just  as  there  is  an  art 
of  sense.  Most  of  us  can  appreciate  the  following  poem 
bv  Mary  Carolyn  Davies  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post : 


'Please  don't  uplift  me  when  I go 
To  see  a moving-picture  show. 

I don't  pay  cash  or  chisel  passes 
To  hear  about  the  toiling  masses. 

I sort  of  think  the  world' s 0.  K. 

If  there  is  something,  as  you  say, 

Rotten  in  Denmark- -then  just  bury  it. 

Don't  tell  me  of  the  proletariat, 

Or  Russian  peasants  buying  tractors, 

I want  to  see  the  movie  actors. 

I want  to  see  the  villain  get 
His  just  deserts.  The  Soviet 
Is  something  that  I'd  rather  miss, 

Of  evenings,  than  the  fade-out  kiss."  1 

Even  though  we  feel  some  sympathy  for  the  author  of 

the  doggerel,  the  disheartening  fact  which  the  educator 


must  face  is  that  the  motion  picture  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  the  training  of  children  and  he  so  often 
must  work  against  rather  than  with  them. 

"Sometimes  certain  pictures  have  a socially  desirable 
effect.  Cases  are  recorded  where  pictures  like  "Ben  Hur1 
and  "The  King  of  Kings"  turned  young  minds  to  religious 
aspiration,  and  pictures  like  'Beau  G-este'  and  'Over  the 


1.  Forman 


Henry  J. , Our  Movie  Made  Children 
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Hill* , to  a closer  family  affection.  Some  have  been 
swayed  toward  ambition  for  study,  a collegiate  training, 
or  foreign  travel.  The  screen,  in  short,  is  an  open 
book,  a school,  a system  of  education,  amounting  often 

to  a molder  of  the  characters  of  the  young Motion 

pictures  at  times  can  and  do,  according  to  the  evidence, 
have  an  effect  of  deterring  young  people  from  crime, 
misconduct,  or  delinquency.  Many  persons  of  both  sexes 
adduce  such  deterrent  effects.  The  influence,  however, 
is  brief,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  pictures  capable 
of  producing  these  effects  and  to  the  anti-social  habits 
of  delinquent  areas.  Religious  and  moral  pictures  are 
frequently  cited  by  school  children  as  moving  them  to 
'do  good  things'  and  even  in  a state  training  school  for 
delinquent  girls,  seventy  percent  of  the  girls  declared 
that  religious  and  sentimental  movies  had  at  times  made 
them  ’want  to  be  real  good' . The  impulse  in  nearly  all 
these  cases,  however,  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  brief 
in  duration. 


"Imitation  is  to  such  an  extent  natural  to  children 
that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  non- imitative  children. 
It  forms  a large  part  of  their  education.  Movies,  be- 
cause of  their  concreteness,  their  visual  vividness,  now 
supplemented  by  the  audio ry  channel,  present  numerous 
patterns  for  imitation.  Dr.  Blumer  found  imitation  of 
the  movies  wide-spread  among  the  young,  not  only  in  such 
harmless  matters  as  dress  and  beautification,  but  in 
such  other  particulars  as  love-technique,  flirtation, 
kissing,  caressing,  'vamping',  'necking'.  Some  of  these 
things  enter  into  the  day-dreams  of  adolescents,  which 
as  Dr.  Blumer  puts  it  'may  stimulate  impulses  and  whet 
appetites'.  In  this  way,  movies  tend  to  become  a school 
of  conduct  for  children  and  adolescents. 


On  the  other  side,  Dr.  Cyril  Burt,  in  his  brilliant 
and  thorough  study,  "The  Young  Delinquent",  warns  us  not 
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to  lose  our  sense  proportion  by  exaggerating  the  "faculty 
of  imitativeness " which  "renders  the  child  peculiarly 
liable  to  copy  whatever  he  witnesses  on  the  screen".  In 
his  wide  experience,  he  has  encountered  only  four  or  five 
authentic  instances  in  which  crime  seemed  to  be  directly 
inspired  by  the  cinema.  He  says  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  establish  a direct  connection  by  positive  evi- 
dence. The  main  source  of  harm  isbelieved  by  Professor 
Burt  to  be  "in  the  general  and  more  elusive  influence, 
where  danger  lies....  "Quite  apart  from  the  definite  pre- 
sentation of  wrong  doing,  the  social  drama  and  pictures  of 
high  life  with  a force  as  subtle  as  it  is  cumulative,  stir 
the  curiosity,  heat  the  imagination,  and  work  upon  the 
fantasies  of  boys  and  girls  of  every  age.  They  provide 
models  and  material  for  all -engrossing  day-dreams." 

Although  Dr.  Burt  is  reassuring  on  the  fears  con- 
cerning imitation,  he,  like  the  other  authorities  oxuoted, 


tacitly  admits  dangers  which  seem  to  open  up  afresh  the 
controversy  of  censorship. 

"From  all  these  data,  collected  about  the  content  of 
pictures,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  children's  welfare  the  commercial  movies  are  an 
unsavory  mess.  For  adults  the  selection  of  movies  is 
their  own  business  to  be  controlled  by  whatever  means 
they  want  to  use.  But  children  have  crashed  the  gate  in 
millions--eager— minded,  ripe  for  learning;  and  three  out 
of  four  on  their  once-a-week  trips  to  the  movies,  they 
see  a crime  picture,  a love  picture,  and  a sex  picture. 

The  producers  ought  to  have  a heart."  1 


1.  Charters,  ¥.  ¥. , Motion  Pictures  and  Youth 
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But  the  producers  are  in  business,  and  hearts  do  not 
figure  in  business  except  on  St.  Valentin's  Day.  More- 
over, it  may  be  added,  to  their  credit,  that  producers 
have  made  definite  attempts  to  meet  distracted  Mothers' 
Clubs  half  way  by  offering  children's  Saturday  morning 
programs  and  children' s matinees  which  only  in  rare  in- 
stances have  been  patronized  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
warrant  their  continuance  with  profit. 


C.  PSY CHOLOG-I CAL  BASIS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 
AT  THE  ADOLESCENT  LEVEL 


» 


In  the  welter  of  discussion  concerning  aims  and 
machinery  to  be  set  up  in  the  deliberate  process  of  edu- 
cating for  character  values,  the  dramatic  method  is  a 
lusty  claimant  for  attention- -but  for  that  scrutinizing 
kind  of  attention  which  borders  on  clinical  examination. 

Most  of  the  authorities  agree  that  adolescence  is 
the  age  at  which  idealism  should  be  stressed.  The  pre- 
adolescent accepts  the  adult  code  more  or  less  on  the 
practical  working  basis  of  reward  and  punishment,  but  the 
adolescent  refuses  to  have  a code  consciously  grafted  on 
to  him.  Instead,  he  prefers  to  grow  his  o wn  with  what 
life  tissues  he  finds  within  his  environment.  "Although 
the  pre-adolescent's  thinking  is  sometimes  peculiarly 
subtle. . . insight  in  the  deeper  sense  must  not  be 
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expected;  the  inner  meaning  fails  to  catch  or  hold  his 

attention.  The  how  and  the  what,  rather  than  the  why, 

1 

make  a strong  appeal." 

"Any  account  of  adolescence  that  attempts  to  furnish 
an  adequate  basis  for  the  discussion  of  high  school 
teaching  must  include  the  instincts  and  emotions,  as 
well  as  the  more  purely  mental  traits  which  seem  to  be 
more  directly  concerned  with  the  pedagogy  of  secondary 
education. "  1  2 3 4 5 

"G-.  Stanley  Hall  tells  us  that  if  we  make  a study  of 
the  dramatic  instinct  as  it  operates  at  this  stage  of 
life  we  shall  see  that  one  of  the  characteristic  changes 
of  dav/ning  adolescence  is  the  awakening  interest  in 
adult  men  and  women  and  all  their  works  and  ways.  It  is 
at  this  stage  that  the  dramatic  tendency  is  of  paramount 
importance.  A youth  at  this  stage  of  development  will 
read  a piece  of  literature  and  infuse  the  characters 
with  his  own  personal  emotions.  He  is  all  aglow  to  try 
on  a new  character.  The  whole  world  is  a stage  and  he 
is  playing  the  leading  role.  Ho  situation  arises  but 
that  he  immediately  places  himself  in  this  situation 
and  in  his  imagination  reacts  to  it.  His  imagination 
is  largely  creative  and  is  concerned  with  the  formation 
of  his  ideals."  3 

"We  who  deal  with  youth  in  the  high  school  have  per- 
haps the  greatest  opportunity,  for  we  have  at  hand  to 
impress  and  mould  that  most  pliable  of  all  stuffs,  that 
most  responsive  of  all  human  beings  to  religious  and 
spiritual  contacts;  the  adolescent  youth."  ^ 

"It  is  no  accidental  synchronism  of  unrelated  events 
that  ‘the  age  of  religion  and  that  of  sexual  maturity 

coincide Adolescence  is  the  stage  when  life  pivots 

over  from  an  autocentric  to  an  heterocentric  basis." 


1.  Pringle,  R.  W.,  Methods  with  Adolescents 

2.  Ibid.' 

3.  Overton,  G-race  S.  , Drama  in  Education 

4.  Gk:le,  R.  J.  , "The  Schoolmaster  Thinks  about  G-od" , 
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There  is  something  heartening  in  the  agreement  among 
psychologists  and  educators  upon  adolescence  as  the  age 
of  emerging  idealism  and  upon  its  peculiar  susceptibility 
to  teaching  in  the  dramatic  form.  It  appears  to  make  the 
emotional  appeal  of  drama  of  paramount  educational  import- 


ance. 


Another  point  at  which  there  is  uniform 

Drama  in  the 

Training  of  agreement  is  upon  the  superiority  of  the 
the  Emotions 

"indirect  method"  for  guidance  and  atti- 
tude formation.  I need  quote  only  one  authority  to  give 
the  opinion  of  all. 

"The  majority  of  our  public  schools  accept  the  indi- 
rect method  in  preference  to  the  direct  since  preach- 
ment of  moral  virtues  too  often  misses  the  mark.  Those 
who  argue  for  the  indirect  method  feel  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  have  one  period  forally  set  aside  each  day 
for  character  development.  They  feel  that  the  school 
program  in  its  entirety  should  be  a character  building 
enterprise.  The  fact  that  character  development  is 
indirect,  however,  does  not  mean  that  it  need  be  acci- 
dental . T~" 

Teachers  in  liberal  art  subjects  will  maintain,  and 
justly,  that  their  subjects  do  just  this  thing--give 
character  guidance,  indirectly,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  literature.  In  fact;  Mr.  Myer,  in  the  article  men- 
tioned on  page  loo  adds: 

"Since  we  cannot  come  to  understand  these  human  asso- 
ciations over  a wide  range  by  actual  contact  and  obser- 
vation, we  must  get  it,  if  at  all,  by  some  other  process. 


1.  Department  of  Superintendance,  Tenth  Yearbook,  1932 
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And  here  is  where,  it  seems  to  me,  we  may  call  in  the 
various  forms  of  art;  for  while  facts  inform  us,  artist- 
ic presentations  move  us  and  generate  emotional  states 
which  in  turn  lead  us  to  action.  I suggest,  therefore, 
that  we  call  in  an  artistic  presentation  such  as  is 
afforded  by  realistic  fiction.  Fiction  is  not  the  only 
agency  which  can  put  us  effectively  into  contact  with 
human  reality." 

"We  communicate  in  literature  not  abstract  thoughts- - 
here  the  problem  is  not  dif f icult--not  ideas  alone,  but 
states  of  mind,  with  all  their  varied  elements,  which 
at  times  are  exceedingly  complex.  The  symbol  in  conse- 
quence selected  by  the  writer  must  be  capable  not  only 
of  arousing  such  a state  of  mind  in  the  writer  himself, 
but  also  of  communicating  a similar  one  to  the  reader. 

It  is  this  "control"  of  the  reader's  state  of  mind  that 
makes  the  selection  of  the  exact  symbol  so  painful  and 
yet  so  pleasing  a necessity."  - 

Winchester  presses  the  point  still  farther: 

"...when  the  writer  does  wish  to  arouse  emotion,  how 
can  he  do  it?  Not  by  talking  about  the  emotion,  not 
even  by  feeling  it  himself;  he  must  show  us  the  ob.jects 
that  excite  the  emotion.  It  is  concrete  individual 
things  that  have  power  upon  our  feelings.  We  do  not 
feel  because  we  do  not  see.  We  read  in  the  newspaper 
at  our  morning  coffee  that  five  thousand  people  perished 
in  an  earthquake  in  Japan  yesterday.  'How  frightful  '.  " 
we  said;  but  we  never  turned  the  corners  of  our  mouth  in 
any  real  feeling.  We  did  not  see  the  calamity.  We  have 
felt  more  pity  for  fictitious  persons  in  a novel  than 
for  all  these  five  thousand  wretches  swallowed  alive. 

It  is  evidently  this  power  to  see  and  show  things  in 
the  concrete,  as  if  they  were  real,  that  holds  the  key 
to  our  emotions.  This  power  we  call  imagination.  It  is 
the  most  essential  faculty  in  the  equipment  of  the  poet, 
dramatist,  novelist.  2 

Without  discounting  the  undeniable  values  of  other 
forms  of  literature  in  the  sensitizing  of  emotions,  surely 


1.  Buck,  Philo  M. , Literary  Criticism,  Harper  Bros.,  1930 

2.  Winchester,  C.  T. , Principles  of  Literary  Criticism 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  1929 
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drama  which  gives  life  and  movement  to  the  printed  word, 
must,  as  does  no  other  medium,  show  us  "the  object  that 
excites  emotion".  Its  burden  is  to  make  certain,  as 
Buck  cautions,  that  the  "symbol  selected"  and  the  emotion 
excited  are  worthy.  Drama  is  the  "spirit  which  maketh 
alive"  with  such  tremendous  force  that  the  safety  of  our 
citizenry  compels  its  direction  and  control.  The  burden 


of  responsibility  for  promoting  precept  into  practice,  of 
emotionalizing  the  abstract  idea  in  the  hope  of  response 
in  something  like  predictable  behavior  is  a heavy  one,  but 
not  a hopeless  one. 

"The  drama  is  an  art.  As  such,  its  use  is  undeniably 
to  stir  the  emotion.  That  a play  is  capable  of  stirring 
emotions  is  not  sufficient  justification  for  its  pre- 
sentation. The  emotions  may  be  constructive  in  their 
effect  or  destructive;  the  urge  may  be  toward  or  away 
from  the  animal  in  man.  It  is  essential  that  the  emo- 
tions to  which  the  play  appeals  shall  be  those  whose 
urge  is  to  the  benefit  of  our  present  civilization  as 
we  understand  it."  1 

"it  is  necessary,  first  to  recognize  the  two-fold 
aspect  of  the  cinema  as  an  educational  force.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  an  instrument,  one  among  others  for 
achieving  certain  definite  results;  for  example,  the 
presentation  of  facts  and  ideas  which  it  is  desired  to 
impress  upon  the  children’s  minds,  the  giving  of  knowl- 
edge which  could  be  only  very  inadequately  depicted  in 

words  or  by  static  presentation It  has  also  a 

second  aspect;  it  is  the  method  by  which  the  human  mind 
can  be  affected  and  directed  and  it  is  obvious  which  of 
these  two  functions  is  more  fundamental  and  therefore 

the  one  which  most  demands  our  interest The 

cinema  in  its  second  aspect--as  a factor  in  influencing 
and  developing  mind,  is  rarely  touched  upon Most 


1.  Thomas,  Augustus,  "A  Playwright's  View",  Review  of 
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competent  observers  agree  that  the  present  age,  in 
spite  of  its  virtues,  is  a period  of  easily  fatigued 
attention,  of  inability  to  concentrate  on  slow,  labori- 
ous processes  whether  of  mind  or  of  body,  of  inability 
to  take  long  views  and  hold  to  them  with  patience  and 
persistence--a  period,  in  fact,  which  may  be  character- 
ized in  many  aspects  as  childish,  emotionally  and  men- 
tally. It  is,  therefore,  very  much  worth  while  to  con- 
sider to  what  extent  this  extremely  powerful  force  of1 
the  cinema  may  help  or  intensify  these  attitudes."  1 

"V/hen  a child  is  introduced  to  an  abstract  rule  he  is 
neither  sure  that  it  a good  one  or  convinced  that  he  can 
follow  it.  Yet  when  another  person  has  subscribed  to  it 
as  a guide  to  action  and  has  exemplified  methods  of 
carrying  it  out,  showing  thereby  that  at  least  one  other 
man  was  able  to  follow  it  successfully. . he  has  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  "what  man  has  done,  man  can  do.'"2 

The  evidence  offered  by  these  writers  ought  to  be 
superfluous  as  psychological  truisms  except  that  there 
is  so  little  indication  that  schools  are  doing  anything 
about  these  principles  which  they  have  inertly  accepted. 

If  "out  of  the  heart  come  the  issues  of  life",  then  drama 
which  can  do  so  much  to  open  the  heart  to  abundant  life 
ought  to  be  deliberately,  purposefully,  and  expertly  em- 
ployed, not  alone  in  extracurricular,  but  in  the  curricu- 
lar activity  of  public  schools  in  their  attempt  to  edu- 
cate the  emotions  of  youth.  Experience  may  have  taught 
the  race  that  the  pure  in  heart  are  indeed  blessed,  but 
there  is  no  assurance  that  youth  will  do  more  than  shrug 
off  the  maxim  with  a quip,  "if  it  be  not  fact  for  me,  what 


1.  Report  on  the  Use  of  Cinematography  in  Education,  1924, 
and  Report  on  Cinema  Committee  on  Enquiry  Established  by 
the  National  Council  of  Public  Morals,  England 
p,  Winn.hPRt.ftr,  C.  T "Pri..ci ,;C  as  of  Crltj-cxam.1-.  
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•D.  UNJUSTIFIED  CLAIMS  MADE  FOR  THE  DRAMATIC  METHOD 


The  following  passages  will  give  the  reader  samplings 
of  the  all-inclusive  credit  claimed  for  dramatic  activity 
in  schools  by  those  committed  to  it. 

"While  the  drama  has  played  a part  in  the  school  pro- 
gram for  many  years,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  it  has  taken  form  as  an  art  or  assumed  real 
educational  values....  Educators  have  been  discovering 
that  the  drama  is  one  of  the  most  potential  factors  of 
creative  teaching. . . . The  drama  contributes  two  out- 
standing values  to  education:  first,  as  motivation  for 
every  kind  of  child  activity;  and  second,  a a means  of 
developing  the  needs  and  interests  of  all  types  of 
children. 11 

D'Amico,  Victor,  "Theatre  Art  as  Educa- 
tion", Progressive  Education,  May  1936. 

"tfe  know  that  adolescent  boys  and  girls  need  the  op- 
portunity to  express  themselves,  to  do  something  that  is 
active,  to  organize  something,  to  get  together  in  groups, 
to  appear  to  advantage  before  their  fellows,  to  extend 
their  personalities,  and  to  give  their  imaginations  play. 
We  know  that  particularly  in  the  early  years--the  Junior 
^igh  School  period--the  favorite  literature  is  the  liter- 
ature of  action.  To  dramatize  a piece  of  literature 
gives  it  that  element  that  most  appeals  to  them.  Then, 
personally,  it  takes  the  pupil  out  of  himself  and  forms 
one  of  the  best  means  of  getting  him  through  a period  of 
self-consciousness  and  awkwardness  that  sometimes  over- 
takes the  adolescent." 


> 


McIntyre,  Doris,  "Drama  in  the  Oakland 
Schools",  The  Player, 


"Our  aim  is  to  develop  those  traits  that  lay  the 
foundation  for  good  citizenship- -self-control , initia- 
tive, tolerance,  understanding,  loyalty,  cooperation." 


G-affney,  Matthew  P.  , Editorial,  Junior  & 
Senior  Clearing  House,  February  1930 
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Statements  similar  to  the  foregoing,  some  absurd  in 
their  extravagance,  others  more  moderate,  but  all  of  them 
enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  dramatic  method  as  an 
unequalled  implement  for  moulding  the  character  of  youth, 
may  be  duplicated  endlessly. 

Reduced  specifically,  the  major  claims  are  the  fol- 
lowing, each  of  which  I shall  challenge  in  the  succeeding 
pages : 


1.  The  play  creates  a new  environment  for  the  child. 

2.  Drama  offers  "creative  opportunity" 

3.  Drama  gives  speech  training 

4.  Drama  is  a theraperutical  aid  for  personality 

adjustment 

5.  Drama  is  a means  of  expressional  opportunity 

"in  dramatic  expression  the  child 
The  Play  Creates  tries  on  a new  character.  He  is 

a New  Environment  transplanted  into  a new  environ- 
f or  the  Child  ment . He  gains  experience.  He 

acquires  many  of  the  necessary 
qualities  and  rehearses  many  of  the 
activities  by  which  he  is  to  make  and  hold  a place  in 
the  world's  complications.  These  impulses  which  urge 
him  are  but  the  interests  of  adult  life.  He  makes  social 
adaptations  to  new  and  created  environment.  Thus  is  de- 
veloped a sympathetic  understanding.  He  is  placed,  in 
another's  place.  He  gets  experience  by  proxy,  so  to 
speak. " 

Overton,  0-race  Sloan,  Drama  in 
Education,  Century  Co.,  1926 


It  is  in  the  Utopian  claims  for  the  dramatic  method 


where  we  are  most  guilty  of  overstatement  at  the  expense 
of  realism. 

It  may  be  sheer  presumption  on  my  part  to  refute  some 
of  these  arguments,  but  I shall  attempt  it  in  the  case  of 
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those  which  are  most  commonly  reiterated  and  which  I 
believe  leak  to  such  an  extent  that  not  sufficient  water 
is  retained  to  justify  the  rationalizations. 

Nowhere  have  I been  able  to  find  a single  authority 
who  refutes  Mrs.  Overton's  basic  premise  that  the  dramat- 
ic impulse  is  instinctive.  There  appears  to  be  agreement, 
singular  among  educators,  that  "the  dramatic  impulse 
seems  to  have  its  basis  in  native  equipment  and  thus  be- 
comes a tool  of  learning".  Every  teacher,  however  unimag- 
inative, accepts  the  theory  when  he  resorts  to  the  simplesl 
form,  story-telling.  Mrs.  Overton's  book,  Drama  in  Educa- 
tion, is  one  of  a very  meager  list  on  the  subject,  and  one 
of  the  sanest.  To  a reader  bringing  any  experience  to  its 
perusal,  it  is  sure  to  command  admiration.  But,  to  my 
mind,  even  so  commendable  an  author  as  Mrs.  Overton  goes 
astray  in  statements  like  the  one  quoted  above. 

First,  it  must  be  clear  that  these  outcomes  so  optim- 
istically credited  to  educational  dramatics  by  its  propo- 
nents all  are  based  on  pupil  participat ion- -on  plays  pro- 
duced and  acted  by  children. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  "environment " accumulates 
its  furniture  from  all  our  past  experience,  that  the  in- 
dividual is  environed  not  only  by  the  physical  aspects  of 
his  life,  but  by  all  his  mental  equipment--inf ormation, 
prejudices,  inhibitions,  desires,  and  even  by  his  state  of 
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health. 

"Today  we  often  forget  that  man  is  at  all  limited  by 
his  natural  surroundings  so  well  has  he  learned  to  shape 
them  to  his  needs.  We  very  properly  regard  the  social 
environment  as  one  of  importance.  It  includes  (a) 
everything  that  man  has  made -the  tools,  roads,  buildings, 
machinery,  etc.,  and  (b)  culture,  which  consists  of  the 
established  ways  of  doing  things,  and  all  knowledge, 
beliefs,  language,  art,  organization,  religion,  and 
morals.  Culture  is  the  more  essential  oart  of  the  so- 
cial environment,  for  culture  is  the  product  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  of  human  struggle  toward  a more 
satisfactory  existence. " 

G-avian,  Gray,  and.  Groves,  Our 
Changing  W o rl d Order 

Is  there  any  basis  for  the  assumption  that  a child 
cast  in  a play  will  shrug  off  the  influence  of  his  home, 
his  religion,  his  prejudices,  or  his  social  background, 
and  enter  into  a "new"  environment?  It  is  inconceivable 


that  an  adolescent  actor,  in  adopting  a role,  will  assume 
all  the  attributes  of  the  character  he  portrays. 

There  are  two  schools  of  philosophy  with  respect  to 
acting.  One  holds  that  the  actor  actually  identifies  him- 
self with  his  role  and  "lives  the  part",  but  at  least  one 
actor  of  this  school  whom  I pressed  to  the  point,  admitted 
that  in  the  case  of  taxing  roles,  should  he  actually  iden- 
tify himself  emotionally,  he  would  expect  to  be  depleted 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion  before  the  end  of  the  run.  The 
second  school  holds  that  the  actor  merely  delineates  the 
character  he  plays  and  that,  like  the  pictorial  artist,  he 
need  not  feel  like  an  onion  to  draw  a picture  of  one.  This 
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school  admits  the  imperative  requisite  of  ability  to  com- 
prehend the  character  intellectually  and  emotionally,  but 
insists  that  this  is  an  exercise  of  the  imagination. 

The  drama  must  be  articulate:  it  has  no  other  way  of 

functioning.  But  many  people,  under  the  stress  of  strong 
emotion,  are  rendered  inarticulate.  A compromise  must  be 
struck  between  these  two  ehedoe  facts  by  the  playwright 
and  the  actor,  and  the  compulsion  of  this  compromise 
results  in  a degree, at  least, of  artificiality. 

Again,  drama  must  not  only  be  articulate,  it  must 
project  itself  so  that  by  contagion  desired  emotions  may 
be  . evoked  from  the  audience.  This  process  requires  a 
technique.  Granted  that  players  with  technique  and  no 
emotion  will  never  be  good  actors,  but  neither  will  good 
actors  be  made  of  players  who  do  not  have  technique. 

The  following  extract  from  a discussion  in  "Progress- 
ive Education"  on  the  creative  values  for  children  to  be 
found  in  drama  attests  the  fact  that  the  technical  angle 
may  not  be  overlooked  even  with  amateurs  in  simple  pro- 
ductions . 

"Basic  audience  courtesies ...  to  the  observers  can  be 
suggested  to  very  little  children--to  let  one’s  face  be 
seen,  to  stand  so  that  no  other  important  player  is  hidden 
by  one' s body,  to  pls,y  where  one  can  be  seen  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  audience,  etc.  Stage  technique --those  things 
a child  needs  to  know  in  order  to  enjoy  the  auditorium 
or  to  share  his  enjoyment  by  entertaining  someone  else-- 
are  worthwhile  things  in  themselves  and  necessary  for  the 
child  to  know  if  he  is  going  to  use  an  auditorium  stage." 
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But  even  should  the  highly  imaginative  child  be 
fortified  against  the  intrusion  of  this  make-believe,  and 
be  able  to  create  for  himself  the  illusion  of  reality 
within  the  genre  of  the  play,  there  is  still  the  "fourth 
wall".  In  the  vernacular  of  the  theatre,  the  "fourth  wall" 
is  the  "house"  side  of  the  commonly  used  box  set.  Recently 
we  were  given  to  believe  that  the  leading  character  in 
the  motion  picture  "Stage  Door"  went  on  to  the  stage  after 
a deeply  moving  emotional  experience,  andplayea  a scene 
entirely  unconscious  of  an  audience,  but  in  actuality  this 
could  never  happen.  Audiences  cannot  only  be  seen,  they 
are  felt.  "The  play's  the  thing,  wherein  to  catch  the 
conscience  of  the  king. " It  is  the  "king"  out  front  who 
is  the  reason  for  the  play's  being  done  at  all. 

How,  then,  does  the  play  offer  a "new  environment"  or 
of  what  significance  can  that  "new  environment"  be  when  so 
much  that  is  artificial  comprises  it?  All  that  we  have 
actually  done  in  casting  a child  is  to  add  a new  experi- 
ence to  his  own  environment  which  is  of  as  much,  and  no 
more,  consequence  than  that  experienced  on  the  gridiron, 
the  tennis  court,  the  classroom,  or  any  other  scene  of  his 
activities . 

The  following  paragraph  is  quoted  from 

Drama  Offers 

11  Creative  "Dramatization  that  Is  Truly  Creative" 

Opportunity " 

by  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
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University  of  Michigan  Elementary  School. 

"Most  illuminating  suggestions  for  creative  work  in 
. the  upper  grades  are  presented  by  ./ ard.  ( Creative  Dra- 

* matics . Appleton,  N.  Y. , 1930)  She  gives  considerable 

emphasis  to  complete  understanding  of  the  plot  and  situ- 
ations of  the  story  that  is  to  be  dramatized,  and  to  in- 
timate appreciation  of  the  characters  and  ho w they  would 
be  likely  to  react  to  certain  situations.  She  would  spend 
more  time  in  the  upper  grades  upon  study  and  understand- 
ing of  the  story  than  upon  actual  presentation  of  the 
play  in  rehearsal.  This  principle  is  even  more  essential 
in  work  with  younger  children  whose  imagination  must  be 
stimulated  from  a more  meagre  background. . . . Whatever  may 
be  the  use  to  which  dramatization  is  put  in  the  class 
room,  it  should  always  be  the  children 1 s own  work , motiv- 
ated by  a desire  and  a purpose  within  the  chi Id  Hi  own 
experience . " 

Another  paragraph  from  the  sane  article  elaborates  on 
the  class  room  process. 

"Class  room  dramatization  is  begun  with  conversation, 
in  which  the  social  study  situations  are  brought  directly 
into  the  room  and  the  experiences  of  the  children.  For 
instance,  in  a colonial  history  study,  the  teacher  would 
address  one  of  her  pupils,  ' If  this  siege  lasts  much 
longer,  we  shall  be  out  of  food.  What  do  you  say  to  an 
attempt  to  get  some  tonight?'  The  characters  and  the 
attending  situations  to  the  caucus  that  follows  have  been 
made  familiar  through  the  history  study  that  preceded 
the  conversation. " 

This  is  the  kind  of  paradox  by  which  teachers  deceive 
themselves.  To  begin,  the  concept  of  starving  during  the 
midst  of  a siege  lies  wholly  outside  the  "child's  own 
experience"  and  his  puerile  attempts  to  devise  a means 
of  getting  food  must  be  built  out  of  an  imagination 
m ich  has  been  fed  by  vicarious  experience.  Moreover, 


1.  Poole,  Irene,  "Dramatization  that  Is  Truly  Creative", 
Theatre  and  School,  April  1934- 
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in  the  illustration  quoted,  the  child’s  imagination  is  fed 
directly  by  the  teacher  who  "stimulates"  his  imagination. 

In  a nutshell,  the  teacher  has  constructed  the  play  orally. 

In  theatre  circles,  the  word  "creation"  when  a role 
is  for  the  first  time  essayed  on  the  stage,  is  acknowledged . 
to  be  a misnomer.  That  actor  is  most  faithful  to  his  art 
who  most  nearly  approximates  the  character  which  has  first 
been  conceived--cr  created--by  the  author,  and  no  director 
willingly  permits  the  actor  to  distort  the  original  crea- 
tion. It  is  true  that  occasionally,  and  usually  accident- 
ally, a failure  is  transformed  into  a success  (and  the 
reverse)  by  the  injection  of  the  actor’s  own  creative 
abiltiy,  but  the  instance  is  too  rare  to  be  accepted  as 
rule.  Certainly  this  injection  of  personality  does  not 
lie  within  the  capacity  of  the  tyro. 

Creative  work  is  achieved  by  pupils  only  when  they 
build  plays  independently.  Projects  have  been  reported 
of  group  writing,  where  scenes  have  been  distributed  to 
individual  students  who  have  developed  the  action  and  the 
dialogue.  I have  not  been  guiltless  of  this  proced.ure 
myself,  and  although  I have  been  unable  to  find  any  pub- 
lished confession  of  failure  in  such  a project,  neither 
have  I been  able  to  find  an  account  which  I should  call 
successful . 

In  an  article,  "The  Literature  Class  G-oes  Dramatic", 
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such  a project  was  described. 

"No  sooner  had  we  begun  to  read  Emeron  Hough' s 
'Covered  Wagon'....  than  the  class  began  to  feel  that... 
they  would  much  rather  take  part....  The  embryonic  Ed- 
win Booths  showed  eagerness  to  leave  their  places  in 
the  audience  and  become  actors  in  this  stirring  drama. 
Now  the  reader  may  suspect  directly  that  the  urge  was 
not  so  much  dramatic  as  pugilistic.  We  shall  not  deny 
this  too  emphatically  but  shall  pass  discreetly  on  as 
we  did  in  class....  Many  things  were  brought  in,  such 
as  a "45"  rifle,  a "22"  revolver. . . other  guns  of  equal 
promise  in  the  matter  of  deadly  results,  scouting 
knives .. swords ...  tomahawks , murderous  affairs  made  by 
placid-seeming  boys  and  practical  enough  to  have  been 
called  into  real  service  on  several  occasions...  Sud- 
denly it  was  decided  that  John  should  be  official  tom- 
tom player,  and  if  he  promised  not  to  bang  it  at  odd 
(very  odd)  moments  during  the  rehearsals,  he  could  do 
so  at  definite  and  frequent  intervals  as  vigorously  as 
he  liked  at  the  performance.  . . All  wou}.d  have  been  for- 
given if  they  (the  audience)  could  have  seen  the  look 
of  utter  satisfaction  on  John's  face  as  he  held  the 
stick  high  over  his  head  waiting  for  the  signal." 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  author' s humor  cloaks  the 
memory  of  many  severe  headaches,  and  that  were  she  and  I 
to  sit  down  together  to  discuss  this  attempt  at  group 
writing,  we  should  agree  that  the  results  were  so  ragged 
and  so  thin  that  only  a large  amount  of  editing  and  sup- 
plementary writing  made  it  feasible  to  produce,  and  that 
even  then,  the  piece  took  on  the  nature  of  a stunt  and 
should  have  left  much  to  be  desired  if  the  artistic  and 
emotional  satisfaction  of  the  audience  had  been  the  chief 
concern.  Certainly  John's  vigorous  beating  of  the  tom-tom 
had  no  "creative"  values  worthy  of  the  term. 
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If  children  are  to  do  creative  play-making,  their 
best  field  is  puppetry.  An  audience  at  a puppet  show  is 
less  likely  to  be  troubled  by  the  lack  of  style,  coherence, 
and  unity;  and  the  wooden  actors  will  not  be  undermined  by 
an  acute  consciousness  of  the  thin  inadequacy  of  their 
dialogue . 

Virtuosos  of  immature  age  are  not  infrequent  in  any 
art,  and  in  the  dramatic  field  there  are  many  besides 
Shirley  Temple,  but  the  composition  of  dramatic  literature, 
like  the  composition  of  music,  entails  a mastery  of  form 
which  is  seldom  possible  before  maturity.  Children  will 
often  attempt  to  compose  music  or  plays  or  pictures,  and  I 
am  grateful  that  no  adult  thought  it  necessary  to  discour- 
age my  own  juvenile  attempts,  but  I am  more  grateful  to 
those  teachers  who  directed  my  attention  to  the  work  of 
people,  then  unknown  to  me,  who  had  already  created  mas- 
terfully because  they  had  learned  the  basic  techniques. 

In  other  words  (and  here  again  I recognize  exceptions  which 
may  be  made)  appreciation  should  precede  creation  unless 
we  are  willing  to  forego  any  logic  in  education. 

This  contention  is  more  frequently  ad- 

Drama  G-ives 

Training;  vanced  than  any  other  in  the  discussion 

in  Speech 

of  the  dramatic  arts.  It  cannot  be  denied 
in  the  case  of  professional  training,  but  in  the  case  of 
amateur  dramatics  it  can  be  dismissed  almost  summarily, 
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after  first  acknowledging  that  a child  may  add  certain 
words  to  his  vocabulary,  learned  and  practiced  during  the 
course  of  a play,  or  may  be  corrected  in  mispronunciations, 
or  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  may  become  aware  of  "sloppy1 
diction  and  recognize  the  need  of  vitality  in  his  voice. 

The  high  school,  offering  on  the  average  one  or  two 
plays  a year,  concentrating  as  it  must  upon  wedging  re- 
hearsal time  into  the  school  week,  upon  memorization  of 
lines,  collection  of  properties,  building  of  sets,  busi- 
ness arrangments,  and  all  the  mutiplicity  of  detail  inci- 
dental to  an  amateur  production,  can  afford  scant  time  for 
speech  training.  If  by  some  long  chance  there  were  time 
and  inclination,  who  could  do  it?  The  school  which  em- 
ploys anyone  capable  of  giving  speech  training  is  indeed 
rare.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  English  teacher 
is,  by  virtue  of  her  subject,  elected  to  coach  the  plays--  1 
and  few  English  teachers,  however  good  their  own  speech 
habits,  possess  the  background  for  correctional  speech 
training.  Those  who  have,  know  that  good  speech  is  a 
matter  of  years  of  training- -not  hours.  Its  achievement 
is  comparable  to  the  more  specialized  manual  skills.  One 
could  not  learn  to  operate  a typewriter  with  speed  and 
accuracy  in  twelve  or  fifteen  sessions.  The  acquisition 
of  good  speech  entails  ear  training  first,  and  then  long 
and  patient  voice  training  with  individual  attention. 
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One  activity  in  the  dramatic  field,  the  Verse  Choir, 
which  has  become  so  popular,  does  have  possibilities  in 
speech  training,  always  providing  that  the  Director  is 
prepared  to  give  that  training.  Choric  speaking,  by  its 
undivided  concentration  on  the  rendering  of  lines  is  un- 
doubtedly sensitizing  the  hearing  of  those  children  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  such  an  opportunity,  and  interested 
enough  to  persist  in  drill.  The  increasing  number  of 
choric  speaking  groups,  especially  in  secondary  schools, 
is  heartening,  and  if  their  directors  do  not  subordinate 
the  production  of  the  voice  to  a preoccupation  with  litera- 
ry forms  and  audience-consciousness,  we  may  hopefully 
count  on  results--if  only  from  that  small  proportion  of 
the  school  population  which  comprise  its  membership.  Eut 
here  again  there  is  a pessimistic  note  inasmuch  as  most 
directors  of  plays  and  verse  choirs  are  very  likely  to 
insure  the  success  of  their  programs  by  selecting  in  the 
first  place  those  students  who  already  possess  good  speak- 
ing voices  and  good  speech  habits,  leaving  those  who  most 
need  the  training  still  needing  it. 

"If  a layman  were  to  witness  a 
Drama  a Therapeutical  play  produced  in  a modern  pro- 

Aid  for  Personality  gressive  school,  he  would  prob- 

Ad.justment  ably  wonder  why  players  were 

chosen  who  had  faulty  speech, 
moved  awkwardly,  or  seemed  shy 
and  afraid.  He  might  boast  that  when  he  went  to  school 
only  the  best  students  were  chosen  and  that  no  play  was 
ruined  by  bad  actors  or  crude  scenery.  This  point  of 
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view  is  still  true  in  the  f o rmal  schools.  They  value 
the  success  of, the  performance  above  the  needs  and  devel- 
opment of  the  child.  We  have,  through  the  drama,  a means 
of  developing  the  needs  of  physically  and  emotionally 
handicapped  children. . " ^ 

"Dramatics  should  be  incorporated  in  the  curriculum 
and  credited  on  the  same  basis  as  art,  music,  and  physi- 
cal training.  In  selecting  children  who  are  to  take 
part  in  a play,  the  aim  should  be: 

(a)  To  give  as  many  children  as  possible  the  chance 
to  act  in  a play  sometime  during  the  year. 

(b)  To  assign  each  child  the  part  it  will  be  of  most 
benefit  to  him  to  play. 

He  may  be  benefited  by: 

1.  Being  cast  in  a part  which  requires  exercise  of 
his  own  best  traits. 

2.  Being  cast  in  a part  which  requires  traits  he  does 
not  possess  but  which  it  is  desirable  for  him  to  acquire. 

3.  Being  cast  in  a part  which  requires  exaggeration 

of  his  own  undesirable  traits,  thus  bringing  their  un- 
pleasantness to  his  attention. " 2 

"Dr.  Rice,  Director  of  the  Black  Mountain  College, 
ably  expresses  this  function  of  the  drama  as  follows: 

' The  play  is  an  excellent  means  for  developing  the 
needs  in  children  because  emotional  and  physical  diffi- 
culties are  easily  and  naturally  treated.  The  student 
can  be  criticized  in  speech,  walking,  poise,  and  general 
habits  on  the  stage  without  feeling  that  he  is  being 
personally  criticized  or  having  any  fixations.  The  stage 
provides  a splendid  laboratory  for  treating  emotional 
cases  both  individually  or  in  the  group. . . 

' In  the  first  place  we  look  for  plays  that  express 
the  person,  so  that  he  learns  to  use  himself;  second, 
we  seek  plays  which  have  characters  that  are  different 
from  the  student  so  that  he  learns  to  do  and  be  things 
that  he  has  never  done  or  been  before;  third,  we  cast 
him  in  different  types  and  charcters  so  that  he  gets  a 
detached  view  of  himself  and  sees  himself  impersonally.  "-1 

"Mary  Brown,  the  stodgy,  awkward  girl  of  thirteen, 
whom  no  one  would  think  of  picking  for  a part  in  a class 
play  may,  for  her  own  development,  have  much  more  need 


1.  D'Amico,  Victor  E. , "Theatre  Art  as  Education", 
Progressive  Education,  May  1936 

2.  Department  of  Superintendence,  Tenth  Yearbook,  1932 


of  a part  than  Estelle  Smith,  that  cute  little  blond,  who 
spends  every  day  anyway  dramatizing  herself  all  over  the 
building.  And  the  pride  that  Mary  Brown  will  take  in 
appearing  in  a small  way,  and  the  pride  that  her  mother 
and  aunts  and  cousins  will  take  is  almost  pathetic. 

When  it  means  so  much  to  her  self-confidence  and  self- 
respect  and  feeling  that  she  has  had  a square  deal,  surel|r 
we  ought  to  furnish  the  opportunity . " ^ 

"Acting  as  taught  in  our  modern  high  schools  develops 
self  confidence,  poise,  the  ability  to  make  one's  self 
understood.  More  than  that,  it  provides  an  opportunity 
for  training  in  character  building.  Far  from  aiming  at 
professionalism,  our  tendency  is  to  discourage  it.  The 
aim  is  to  cast  parts  to  improve  students;  therefore, 
casting  types--the  method  obtaining  on  the  professional 
stage,  is  frowned  upon.  For  instance,  we  may  give  a 
timid  student  the  part  of  a leader  in  order  to  help  him 
develop  aggressiveness  by  identifying  himself  with  the 
character.  Shyness,  day-dreaming  and  other  undesirable 
traits  can  be  corrected  by  casting  against  type-pro- 
viding of  course  that  the  student  actually  measures  up 
to  a high  standard  in  his  interpretation.  1 2 ^ 

It  is  the  final  fillip  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
passage  just  quoted  which  turns  up  the  "joker".  Inasmuch 
as  the  writer  casts  students  against  type  "providing  that 
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the  student  actually  measures  up  to  a high  standard  in  his 
interpretation",  he,  by  his  own  admission,  places  his  dom- 
inant emphasis  upon  performance,  but  adds  naively  that  he 
casts  the  student  in  "different  types  and  characters  so 


that  he  gets  a detached  view  of  himself  ans  sees  himself 
impersonally . " 

If  any  activity  of  any  type  is  able  to  afford  a 


1.  Hubbard,  E.  E. , "Dramatics  in  Classroom  History  Teach- 
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person  "a  detached  view  of  himself”  and  to  see  himself 
"impersonally ” , then  certainly  it  should  he  given  exhaust- 
ive consideration.  It  is  the  rare  adult  who  has  ever  been 
fortunate  enough,  even  for  fugitive  moments,  to  achieve 
anything  like  a detached  view  of  himself,  and  I am  most 
skeptical  about  that  enlightened  moment  having  been  exper-  : 
ienced  during  the  course  of  platform  activity.  Every  fac- 
tor in  rehearsal  and  performance  builds  for  self-conscious- 
ness, but  a poised,  confident  self-consciousness.  The 
actor  must  be  sensitively  aware  of  the  picture  he  is 
making  and  of  the  effect  he  is  creating;  the  acuteness  of 
that  awareness  marks  the  range  between  the  amateur  and  the 
artist . 

A photograph  of  an  amateur  cast  is  all  one  needs  to 
be  convinced  that  students  seldom  get  beyond  the  first 
stage  of  self-consciousness.  Johnny  Smith  costumed  in 
corduroys  and  bandanna  and  programmed  as  "Beppo”  is  still 
Johnny  Smith,  very  conscious  of  the  corduroys  and  the 
bandanna.  He  is  wondering  how  much  the  fool  he  looks  in 
the  outfit,  whether  he  will  catch  or  miss  his  cues,  what 
sort  of  an  appearance  he  is  making  to  the  folks  out  front, 
particularly  to  those  whose  good  opinion  he  covets.  If  he 
succeeds  in  imitating  the  audacious  bravado  of  "Beppo” 
during  the  first  act  and  is  rewarded  by  applause,  there 
is  absolutely  no  guarantee  that  the  audacious  bravado  will 
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persist  if  in  the  second  act  some  gaucherie  mars  his  per- 
formance. It  is  a truism  that  "clothes  do  not  make  the 
man"  hut  truisms,  however  trite,  epitomize  stubborn  truths 
which  cannot  be  evaded.  And  the  role  an  actor  plays  is 
just  as  truly  a costume  into  which  he  fits  his  mind  as  are 
the  corduroys  into  which  he  fits  his  arms  and  legs.  If 
the  solution  to  the  problems  of  personality  adjustment  is 
to  be  found  thus  simply,  then  educational  dramatics  is  the 
psychiatrist's  panacea,  but  the  realist  is  inclined  to 
sigh  with  the  poet:  "0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us  '.  " 

A shy  child,  a child  with  an  inferiority  complex,  is 
not  transformed  into  a person  healthfully  confident  of 
his  own  worth  merely  by  learning  lines  which  state  that 
fact.  The  ego  is  not  so  vulnerable  to  trickery.  He  must 
be  assigned  a job  which  he  can  dispatch  with  credit  to 
himself  so  that  the  feeling  of  worth  has  validity.  These 
jobs  can  be  found  in  the  field  of  dramatics;  no  field  of- 
fers so  much  rich  opportunity.  I have  seen  a boy  who  had 
no  superior  rating  with  himself  or  his  classmates,  given 
the  chore  of  reproducing  a small  picture  on  a stage  set. 

He  was  given  instructions  about  enlarging  to  scale,  about 
mixing  paint  and  applying  it,  and  was  provided  space  and 
ladders  in  the  school  basement  where  he  could  work.  When 
groups  of  classmates  clustered  around  the  foot  of  his 


ladder  admiring  the  progress  of  his  work,  that  boy  learned 
the  satisfaction  of  the  approval  of  his  contemporaries  and 
made  obvious  strides  in  the  direction  his  instructors 
hoped  for  him.  But  this  was  a valid  experience  and  not 
the  artificial  gesturing  of  experience,  as  different  as 
taking  food  is  different  from  the  mechanics  of  raising 
knife  and  form. 

In  all  this  discussion  of  the  therapeutical  values 
for  personality  adjustment,  little  is  said  for  the  dramat- 
ically gifted  child.  If  school  drama  has  anything  to 
offer,  it  should  offer  expressional  opportunity  to  this 
type  of  child. 

We  have  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  every  child 
should  be  compelled  to  take  gymnasium  in  school  because 
it  is  good  for  his  health.  But  ask  any  physical  education 
director,  and  he  will  tell  you  how  many  devices  for  eva- 
sion can  be  invented  by  girls  whose  inclinations  do  not 
lie  that  way.  I am  not  attempting  to  argue  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  compulsory  gymnasium- -merely  to  point  the 
fact  that  while  we  are  giving  lip  service  to  "individual 
differences",  we  often  repudiate  the  principle  in  practice 
However  firmly  we  may  be  convinced  that  a shy  child  may 
be  benefited  by  being  cast  as  the  sophisticate,  or  that 
the  aggressive  child  may  become  better  adjusted  by  play- 
ing  a shrinking  violet,  if  inwardly  each  is  rebelling  at 
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process,  no  adjustment  is  being  made. 

Take  for  instance,  the  dramatic  club  where  continuity 
of  membership  makes  possible  a variety  of  roles  for  the 
individual--as  the  incidental  high  school  play  does  not. 

I do  not  think  I have  personally  been  less  successful 
than  have  other  directors,  and  my  experience  has  been  that 
a child  once  cast  in  the  lead  will  disdain  a successive 
role  as  maid  or  butler.  In  settlement  work,  where  the 
membership  and  attendance  is  voluntary,  there  has  been 
more  than  one  case  of  girls  and  boys  losing  interest  and 
dropping  out  of  the  club  when  they  have  been  assigned 
parts  which  they  felt  were  inferior  in  importance  to  parts 
which  they  had  previously  played.  The  director  may  ration- 
alize about  the  importance  of  small  bits,  about  team  work, 
about  "every  member  having  his  chance",  but  all  these  argu- 
ments will  ring  like  hollow  sophistries  flung  at  the  stone 
wall  of  personal  pride.  The  director  may  never  say,  "I  am 
casting  Johnnie  in'  the  lead  because  his  personality  may 
improve  through  this  opportunity",  because  the  announce- 
ment would  automatically  frustrate  the  endeavor.  And  the 
dramatically  gifted  child  is  never  able  to  understand  why 
his  ability  and  interest  should  not  be  recognized  over  the 
indifference  and  lack  of  ability  of  the  less  gifted  child. 
Some  children  like  to  carve  wood,  some  like  to  play  tennis, 
some  want  to  make  airplanes,  and  others  to  act,  and  who 
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shall  say  to  the  introvert  who  wants  to  carve  wood,  "You 
must  take  on  extroversial  characteristics,  therefore  act  '. ' 
--  and  to  the  child  who  longs  to  act,  "You  must  make  way 
for  my  problem  child".  If  extracurricular  activity  is  to 
have  any  meaning,  it  should  open  up  opportunities  to  those 
children  who  want  experience  which  otherwise  they  might 
have  no  chance  of  getting- -opportunities  in  which  there 
lies  an  innate  interest  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 

Recently  I heard  the  story  of  a director-friend  who 
coached  the  senior  play  in  a suburban  high  school.  The 
try-outs  exposed  an  embarrassing  wealth  of  dramatic 
ability.  The  casting  of  the  feminine  lead  forced  a 
decision  between  two  girls  of  almost  equal  ability.  Upon 
the  advice  of  the  committee  in  charge,  the  director 
finally  cast  a girl  who  had  not  had  so  much  opportunity 
for  acting  as  had  her  rival.  A week  later,  the  school 
was  notified  by  the  family  doctor  that  the  defeated  aspi- 
rant was  on  the  verge  of  a nervous  collapse  as  the  result 
of  her  disappointment.  The  girl  had  been  so  confident 
of  securing  the  part  that  she  felt  she  had  lost  caste 
with  her  classmates.  Moreover,  she  had  planned  upon  grad- 
uation to  continue  serious  work  at  a dramatic  school  in 
the  hope  of  making  the  theatre  her  life  work.  This  rebuff 
had  undermined  her  faith  in  herself  and  her  plans. 
Ultimately,  the  director  agreed  to  the  added  burden  of 
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double  rehearsals  and  two  performances  as  her  contribu- 
tion to  the  adjustment,  not  of  a maladjusted  child,  but 
of  a gifted  child  with  a well-defined  purpose  in  life. 

Another  director  told  me  the  story  of  having,  con- 
trary to  the  expectations  of  his  Junior  College  dramatic 
department,  cast  a girl  in  a part  which  another  was  amply 
equipped  both  by  type  and  in  technique  to  play  and  con- 
fidently expected  to  get.  For  days  after  the  announcement , 
the  loser  and  her  friends  in  the  department  picketed  the 
dormitory  corridor  before  the  winner's  room  carrying 
placards  protesting  the  select ion--which  they  interpreted 
as  discrimination. 

We  may  preach  team  work  and  loyalty  to  the  group,  but 
even  though  we  muster  all  our  platitudes  into  action,  if 
some  of  the  cast  labor  under  a sense  of  injustice  and 
others  work  under  subtle  pupil  persecution,  by  what  stretch 
of  imagination  may  we  hope  that  this  casting  against  type 
can  possibly  make  for  personality  adjustments? 

The  reader  will  have  noted  in  the 


Drama  Is  a Means 

of  Sxpressional  major  arguments  considered  in  the 
)oport unity 


» 


foregoing  pages,  the  opportunity  for 
expression  has  been  implicit  in  all,  and  certainly  this 
fact  cannot  be  gainsaid.  To  repeat  myself,  no  activity 
at  the  secondary  school  level  offers  such  a wealth  of 
opportunity  to  the  actor,  the  scenic  worker,  the  musician, 
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the  dancer,  the  writer,  the  costumer,  the  business  manager, 
or  the  "prop"  man.  The  diversity  of  talent  which  may  be 
given  an  outlet  is  indubitably  greater  than  that  utilized 
in  other  types  of  extracurricular  activity. 


E.  OUTCOMES  COMMON  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES 


Team  Work 


When  a cast  is  assembled  to  the  satisfaction 


of  the  pupils  involved,  given  an  authorita- 
tive, well-equipped  director  whom  the  working  group  re- 
spects, there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  a certain 
desirable  "esprit  de  corps"  may  be  built  up.  All  the  con- 
comitants of  good  team  work  attend  a smooth  working  dramati  i 
group,  but  only  to  the  same  degree,  and  to  no  greater,  than 
they  do  in  any  other  group  activity.  Here  again,  drama  is. 
not  justified  in  arrogating  to  itself  any  greater  results 
than  those  to  be  obtained  from  group  worn  in  bands,  glee 
clubs,  or  athletic  teams. 


F.  LACK  OF  CURRICULAR  AND  FACULTY 
ORGANIZATION  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Under  the  system  in  operation  in  most  high  schools, 
however,  extracurricular  work  is  not  open  to  students  whose 
scholarship  record  does  not  justify  the  expenditure  of  time 
away  from  subject  matter.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
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case  in  the  club  programs  of  Junior  High  Schools.  At 
this  level,  club  opportunity  is  available  to  every  child 
and  is  restricted  only  by  the  physical  and  teacher  facili- 
ties of  a given  school.  I am  unwilling  to  evaluate  the 
merits  of  either  policy.  Ostensibly,  a child  who  receives 
a diploma  from  a high  school  has  mastered  the  elements  of 
the  school's  curriculum  reoxuired  of  him,  and  until  some 
revolutionary  change  is  inaugurated,  these  implications 
must  remain  at  the  core  of  the  teacher-pupil  relationship. 
Automatically,  therefore,  a larger  percentage  of  the 
school  population  is  excluded  from  organized  extracurricu- 
lar activity. 

"An  analysis  of  the  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education  shows  that  at  present  we 
making  two  basic  assumptions  with  regard  to  the  educa- 
tional values  which  flow  from  extracurricular  activities 
That  there  are  others,  it  is  certain,  but  these  two  will 
serve  the  purposes  of  this  article.  One  of  the  assump- 
tions with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  extracurricular 
is  positive  and  the  other  is  negative. 

"According  to  the  positive  assumption,  the  extracur- 
ricular activities  make  large  contributions  to  the 
realization  of  the  generally  accepted  objective  of  edu- 
cation. Those  who  favor  the  inclusion  of  these  activi- 
ties in  the  school  program  make  most  ambitious  claims 
with  regard  to  their  potential  and  actual  educational 
values . 

"This  tendency  to  exalt  the  extracurricular  is  tem- 
porarily held  in  check  by  the  second,  or  negative, 
assumption,  with  regard  to  its  values.  According  to 
this  assumption,  pupils ' activities  should  be  so  regu- 
lated that  they  will  not  interfere  with  scholarship. 
Scholarship  is  identified  with  the  pupils'  responses 
to  the  formal  curriculum. 
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"How  much  confidence  can  we  place  in  these  assumptions? 
By  what  procedures  have  they  been  validated?  On  what 
nature  is  the  evidence  placed?  Although  these  questions 
are  too  comprehensive  to  admit  of  simple  and  dogmatic 
answer  and  although  the  facts  with  which  to  make  final 
disposition  of  them  are  not  available,  a brief  analysis 
may  contribute  to  the  classification  of  the  issues  in- 
volved. 

"In  the  first  place,  by  what  means  have  the  assump- 
tions been  validated  that  extra  curricular  activities 
possess  positive  educational  values*  tha,t  they  help  make 
good  American  citizens,  and  that  they  develop  in  children 
wholesome  interests?  In  general,  we  may  say  that  these 
assumptions  have  been  tested  by  the  most  informal  meth- 
ods, by  the  process  of  trial  and  error  and  survival 

'‘Great  numbers  of  teachers,  principals,  and  superin- 
tendents who  have  observed  children  engaged  in  these 
activities  have  been  convinced  that  valuable  educational 
results  are  produced.  We  must  admit  that,  for  the  most 
part,  the  validity  of  extracurriculum  rests  on  evidence 
of  such  uncontrolled  observation  that  evidence  of  this 
character  possesses  value  few  would  deny,  but,  in  ord.er 
to  show  how  insecure  may  be  the  foundation  supporting 
the  basic  assumptions,  a number  of  doubts  will  be  ex- 
pressed. 

"The  first  point  to  be  made  is  that  few  educational 
procedures  or  practices  lack  friends  after  they  become 
established.  An  analysis  of  the  claims  advanced  by  the 
advocate  of  the  extracurriculum  shows  that  they  are  not 
unlike  those  put  forward  by  the  supporters  of  Latin, 
Algebra,  Ancient  History,  or  Botany....  The  friends  of 
any  school  activity  seem  to  have  little  difficulty  in 
discovering  in  that  activity  all  the  values  for  the 
realization  of  which  the  school  is  supposed  to  be  organ- 
ized  

"Let  us  now  consider  the  assumptions  underlying  the 
scholastic  restraints  placed  on  participation  in  extra 
curriculum  activities.  According  to  these  assumptions, 
the  extracurriculum  should  not  be  permitted  to  draw 
energy  away  from  the  formal  education. ...  It  would  seem 
that  they  have  even  less  stable  foundation  than  have  the 
assumptions  which  pertain  to  the  positive  values  of 
extra  curriculum  activities.  They  appear  to  be  largely 
a concession  to  the  strength  of  the  conventional  educa- 
tional tradition.  The  practice  of  measuring  the  extra 
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curriculum  against  the  curriculum  may  prove  a wise  one 
but  this  is  at  least  questionable.  The  evidence  simply 
is  not  in.  Such  a practice  possesses  a traditional 
rather  than  scientific  justification.  The  writer  can 
see  no  reason  for  drawing  a line  between  the  activities 
of  the  classroom  and  those  activities  which  have  evolved 
on  the  outside.  Each  activity  whether  it  falls  in  one 
group  or  in  the  other,  should  be  judged  on  its  own  merits 
. . . From  the  standpoint  of  valuation,  the  great  task 
before  us  is  that  of  developing  reliable  procedure  for 
measuring  the  outcomes  of  extracurriculum  activities.... 
The  construction  of  the  scientific  instruments  necessary 
to  prove  the  validity  of  these  claims  will  require  years 
of  inventive  effort.  It  is  quite  possible  that  certain 
of  the  more  intangible  values  involved  will  always  defy 
objective  treatment  and  will  have  to  be  rated  by  sub- 
jective methods."  1 

If  scholarship  and  dramatic  ability  invariably  trav- 
elled hand  in  hand,  no  problem  would  be  created  but  this 
combination  occurs  only  in  the  same  proportion  that  it 
occurs  in  athletics  or  music.  The  traditional  attitude, 
referred  to  by  Professor  Counts,  which  forbids  the  extra 
curricular  to  draw  from  the  energy  upon  which  the  formal 
curricular  holds  first  mortgage,  makes  it  possible,  there- 
fore, for  the  school  to  offer  exoressional  activitv.  if  it 
may  be  thus  stated,  only  to  a restricted  &roup.  The 
authors  of  the  Tenth  Yearbook  express  some  doubt  in  the 
following  paragraph: 

"The  present  practice  in  many  schools  of  relying 
on  a dramatic  activity  to  raise  money  for  a general 
school  fund  is  a handicap  to  the  character  educational 
values  of  dramatics  because: 

(a)  it  limits  the  choice  of  the  play. 

1.  Counts,  G-eorge  S.  , "Evaluating  Extra  Curricular 
Activities",  School  Review,  June  1926 

j. 

(b)  it  forces  the  intensive  training  of  many  groups 
for  one  performance  instead  of  fostering  the 
training  of  many  groups  for  many  performances. 

(c)  it  causes  too  great  physical,  mental,  and  emo- 

tional strain  on  the  participants  in  the 
activity . " 1 

To  summarize:  those  arguments  most  tenaciously  ad- 
vanced for  drama  in  secondary  schools  are  that  the  play 
creates  a "new  environment"  for  the  child,  offers  him 
"creative  opportunity",  is  a means  for  his  "emotional 
adjustment",  and  affords  "expressional  opportunity".  All 
fail  to  stand  up  under  the  scrutiny  of  drama.tic  experience 
and  educational  theory.  No  "new  environment"  is  created 
by  the  artificial  genre  of  a play;  creative  work  in  the 
theatre  is  largely  confined  to  the  playwright  and  scenic 
designer  (even  the  latter  is  circumscribed  by  the  demands 
of  the  script).  As  for  the  hope  of  personality  adjustment 
by  the  acting  method,  obviously  as  many  emotional  problems 
are  created  as  are  solved  in  school  dramatics,  and  the 
opportunity  for  expression  is  so  limited  by  educational 
policy,  by  the  inferiority  of  scripts,  and  by  the  inferi- 
ority of  direction  as  to  make  its  admitted  values  negli- 
gible . 


1.  Tenth  Yearbook,  Department  of  Superintendence,  1932 
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VI.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF 
DRAMA  IN  CHARACTER  EDUCATION 

A.  EDUCATION  OF  EMOTIONS  AS  STATED  OBJECTIVE 

With  all  this  dramatic  activity  in  the  schools  even 
to  the  point  of  its  having  in  numerous  instances  been 
incorporated  into  the  curriculum,  and  in  the  face  of  not 


inconsiderable  skepticism  concerning  its  stated  objectives, 
the  question  may  still  be  asked:  "What  is  the  true  status 


of  the  dramatic  program  in  education,  and  what  are  its 
possibilities? " 


Professor  V.  3.  Goodreds,  in  a searching  article, 

1 

"Education  in  Dramatics  or  Dramatics  in  Education",  has 


this  to  say: 

"Little  material,  however  theoretical  or  practical, 
designed  to  meet  the  specific  problems  of  the  school 
theatre  has  been  available  for  the  teacher  of  educational! 
dramatics.  There  are  numerous  books  on  the  history, 
purposes,  and  ideals  of  the  art  theatre,  the  community 
playhouse,  the  dramatic  club  in  the  church  and  settle- 
ment. There  are  elaborate  books  on  costume,  treatises 
on  stage  decoration  and  on  modern  mechanical  devices 
developed  here  and  in  Europe,  but  with  the  exception  of 
certain  practical  texts  written  by  school  teachers  and 
published  for  use  in  specific  fields,  such  as  speech 
training,  no  books  have  appeared  designed  exclusively  to 
deal  with  the  characteristic  problems  of  the  school 
theatre.  It  is  clear  that  no  serious  attempt  has  been 
made  to  define  in  a comprehensive  way  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  theatre  as  a school  activity ...  to  determine 
what  ends  and  ideals  are  legitimate  and  proper  for  its 
healthy  development." 


1.  Education,  May  1934 
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Another  paragraph  from  another  magazine  is  quoted, 
making  a criticism  similar  to  the  foregoing: 

"in  a sense  it  may  be  further  remarked  that  the  com- 
plete literature  of  the  field  comprises  technical  trea- 
tises and  manuals  on  'How  to  Do  It  , and  'What  to  Do' 

with  little  or  nothing  devoted  to  'Why  Do  It' 

There  has  been  too  great  an  emphasis  upon  dramatics  for 
dramatics'  sake.  Perhaps  more  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  o'7'  resulting  effect  rather  than  contributing  cause, 
there  are  to  be  found  too  many  individuals,  supposedly 
teachers,  in  charge  of  educational  dramatic  programs  who 
are  more  concerned  about  their  responsibility  as  dramatic 
directors  than  about  their  prime  concern  as  teachers.... 
Their  programs  are  designed  to  emulate  and  ape  the  com- 
mercial theatre  with  little  or  no  thought  as  to  educa- 
tional ideals  and  objectives....  It  may  be  necessary 
before  dramatics  is  properly  oriented  in  the  school 
curriculum  to  modify  the  training  of  those  who  teach  it. 

A department  independence  is  too  often  manifest  in  the 
liberal  arts  college  and  appears  to  be  a growing  ten- 
dency in  the  high  school.  There  is  a desire  to  t each- 
dramatics  for  its  own  intrinsic  worth  and  not  as  an 
educational  correlative.  Faculty  members,  college  pres- 
idents, and  high  school  principals  are  surprisingly 
unaware  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  dramatic  course 
and  dramatic  production  as  a school  of  learning--a  means 
to  an  end,  and  not  an  end  in  itself." 

Hume  and  Fos ter,' The otre end Schoa!  193*1 


"Dramatization  as  mere  dramatization  should  occupy 
a very  small  place  in  the  program  of  religious  educa- 
tion, or  in  any  other  education  program,  for  that  matter. 
It  is  only  as  the  use  of  dramatization  can  be  defended 
in  terms  of  end  that  this  method  may  be  held  valid.  One 
must  know  the  desired  goal  in  order  to  make  purposeful 
use  of  any  method.  While  an  aim  without  a method  of 
attainment  is  useless;  on  the  other  hand,  a method 
without  an  aim  is  blind. " 

Overton,  G-race  S.  , "The  Educational 
Value  of  the  Dramatic  Method", 

Journal  of  Religious  Education, 


From  these  extracts,  we  rnay  gather  that  certain 
authorities  in  the  joint  field  of  education  and  dramatics 
are  far  from  satisfied  with  the  aimless  direction  of  dra- 
matic activity  in  the  school. 

There  are  other  writers  who  have  sighted  a goal  which 
to  my  mind  holds  mor  psychological  validity  than  do  any 
of  those  goals  which  have  been  previously  discussed  as 
being  more  commonly  advanced.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
were  there  no  other  by-products,  drama  would  justify  itself 
in  any  program  of  character  education  by  the  immeasurable 
service  which  its  intelligent  use  could  contribute  to  the 
training  of  emotions. 

Mr.  Walter  Myers  wrote  the  following  in  "The  Civic 
Leader"  of  April  26,  1937,  and  I quote  it  as  evidence  that 
educators  are  very  conscious  of  the  need  for  implementing 
education  in  emotions: 

"I  have  just  returned  from  Chicago  where  I have  atten- 
ded an  educational  conference.  About  two  dozen  men  in- 
terested in  education  attended.  One  of  the  questions 
which  received  a great  deal  of  attention. .. was  this: 

How  can  education  in  the  schools  be  conducted  so  as  to 
develop  broad  social  sympathies?  The  question  may  be 
stated  in  other  ways.  How  can  students  be  sensitized 
to  human  needs  and  situations?  How  may  they  be  made  to 
feel  deeply  about  problems  which  they  study  factually? 

How  may  their  emotions  be  educated? " 

Another  quotation  has  a similar  emphasis: 

"Does  emotionalism  today  hold  the  play  as  a driving 
force  in  society  that  it  did  when  Hume  penned  those  word;, 
'Ambition,  avarice,  self-love,  vanity,  friendship,  gen- 
erosity, public  spirit,  these  passions  mixed  in  varying 
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degrees  and  distributed  through  society,  have  been,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  still  are,  the  source  of 
all  the  actions  and  enterprises  which  have  been  observed 
among  mankind. ' If  this  dictum  is  still  true,  then  our 
educational  system  in  general  is  lax  in  its  social  duty 
in  educating;  emotions , in  building  up  the  power  of 

controlled  emotionalism  in  the  youth  of  today We 

need  unity  of  purpose  and  methods  in  the  sixteen  years 
devoted  to  school  education-some  definite  knowledge  of 
wise  judgment  in  the  student.  Woefully  few  of  our  grad- 
uates from  college  today  come  within  the  definition  of 
'well  trained'  given  above....  Bare  facts  and  tabulated 
stores  of  knowledge  do  not  make  personality.  That  is 
the  power  which  burns  within  the  soul,  the  emotional 
ns.ture  that  has  been  reborn  into  the  call  to  service. 
Educating  the  emotions  is  the  mighty  task  ahead. " 

Smith,  W.  B. , "Education  of  the  Emotions', 
Educational  Review,  Sept.  1926 

The  following  extract  is  quoted  from  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Midwestern  Conference  on  Character  Development 
held  in  February  1932,  and  published  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press. 

"Constantly  through  every  generation,  there  break  out 
the  individuals  whose  emotions  are  not  up  to  the  primi- 
tive pattern  for  which  we  have  a potentiality.  There 
are  individuals  whose  emotions  are  too  strong  or  too 
weak,  whose  emotions  do  not  last  long  enough,  or  which 
last  too  long,  the  individuals  who  feel  an  emotion  where 
only  a sense  of  pleasantness  is  necessary,  the  individ- 
uals who  experience  emotions  only  in  extreme  crises 
when  they  ahould  have  had  warning  from  an  emotional 
state  a long  time  before  the  situation  reached  such  a 
crisis . 

"Most  fundamental  in  the  total  make-up  is  not  the, 
mental  age,  but  the  emotional  age,  which  is  still  more 

valuable Recognize  the  importance  of  emotional 

education  and  apply  it  sanely  in  the  training  of  a child 
and  you  aie  doing  more  for  him  than  you  will  ever  be  able 
to  measure." 

These  writers  do  not,  of  course,  present  a new 


problem,  but  rather  are  stressing  the  tenacity  of  an  old 
one.  If  the  need  is  education  in  emotional  life,  and  if, 
admittedly,  drama  can  function  more  effectively  and  per- 
haps even  more  economically  in  the  field  of  the  emotions 
than  any  other  medium,  it  seems  like  commonsense  firmly  to 
lay  hold  upon  this  tool  with  a determination  to  learn  its 
wise  and  skillful  handling. 


B.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DRAMA  FOR  RATHER  THAN  BY  STUDENTS 

To  proceed  on  the  perhaps  un- 

" Producer " versus 

"Consumer”  Dramatics  warrantable  assumption  that  the 

reader  has  been  convinced  that 
at  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  character  training  lies  the 
need  for  the  socializing  of  emotions,  and  that  drama  which 
has,  according  to  its  proponents,  aimed  at  smaller  targets 
with  dubious  success,  may  aim  at  a larger  field  with  the 
promise  of  a greater  degree  of  success,  may  I suggest  the 
possibilities  of  "consumer"  dramatics? 

The  term  "consumer  dramatics"  is  offered  in  contra- 
distinction to  "producer  dramatics"  and  is  probably  a re- 
flection of  our  contemporary  glibness  with  economic  terms. 
By  consumer  dramatics  I mean  drama  produced  for  students 
as  against  drama  produced  by  students.  And  before  I go 
further,  may  I repeat  most  forcibly  that  I am  of  the  deep 
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conviction  that  no  single  activity  is  so  fertile  in  its 


wide  range  of  opportunity  for  the  exoressional  activities 
of  children  if  we  are  to  be  satisfied  with  only  that. 
Subsequent  discussion,  however,  will  focus  itself  upon 
the  isolated  topic  of  drama  for  character  education  (not 
for  expressional  activity)  and  how  best  drama  may  be  pre- 


sented with  that  end  in  view. 


"The  school  is  the  public  agency  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  children.  As  such  it  should  be  cog- 
nizant of  all  the  factors  influencing  their  lives.  It 
should  cooperate  with  all  agencies  which  have  desirable 
influence  and  should  intercede  to  mitigate  harmful  effect 
as  far  as  it  is  practicable.  The  schools,  so  far,  have 
failed  of  their  responsibility  in  connection  with  motion 
pictures.  In  the  light  of  facts  which  are  now  known, 
this  neglect  cannot  not  continue.  The  motion  picture 
has  an  influence  on  the  growing  child  comparable  to  that 
of  literature  and  in  many  cases  greater  than  that  of 
music,  art,  or  the  programs  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  or- 
ganizations for  social  betterment. 


s 


"Until  recently  the  policy  of  the  school  regarding 
motion  pictures  has  mainly  been  one  of  laissez-faire. 
Sporadic  attempts  have  been  made  to  inform  parents  about 
the  dangers  of  unlimited  and  undirected  theatre  attend- 
ance. School  officials  have  played  a part  in  efforts  to 
accomplish  legal  control  through  censorship  and  limita- 
tion on  the  attendance  of  minors.  Positive  efforts  have 
been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  sponsoring  of 
special  children's  matinees,  cooperation  with  agencies 
publishing  reviews  and  recommendations  regarding  current 
films,  and  the  occasional  eommendation  of  certain  films 
to  the  pupils. 


"The  school  does  not  feel  free  to  turn  the  child 
loose  in  the  field  of  literature  without  assistance  or 
guidance.  It  assumes  increasing  responsibility  for 
arousing  and  directing  the  interests  of  boys  and  girls 
in  art  and  music.  It  cooperates  with  Eoy  and  Girl  Scout 
movements  and  with  the  playground  and  r ,cre.  tional 
agencies.  There  is  no  less  responsibility  for  direction 
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and  guidance  in  the  case  of  motion  pictures.  Any  as- 
pect of  living  which  contributes  in  large  degree  to  the 
development  of  the  child  has  a rightful  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  school  and  in  the  activities  of  its 
pupils.  The  motion  picture  has  already  found  its  place 
as  a proper  object  of  serious  study  in  the  classrooms 
of  some  of  our  more  progressive  schools  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  introduced  into  more  of  them  when  appropriate 
techniques  have  been  developed  and  imparted  to  the 
classroom  teachers  as  a part  of  their  professional  equip  ■ 
ment . 

"At  the  present  time,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
schools  will  ultimately  attack  the  problems  presented 
by  motion  pictures  along  three  distinct  lines.  These 
are:  the  formal  study  of  current  motion  pictures  for 

the  purpose  of  developing  more  critical  attitudes  and 
increasing  enjoyment;  the  increased  use  of  motion 
pictures  as  a tes,cher  tool  in  the  subjects  now  taught 
in  the  classroom;  the  planning  and  making  of  motion 
pictures  as  a creative  activity  of  the  pupils  in  connec- 
tion with  both  their  curricular  and  extra-curricular 
subject  matter. " 


"Despite  the  misunderstanding  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  motion  picture,  experiments  have  been  carried  on  to 
determine  its  use  and  usefulness  in  education.  Motion 
pictures  have  been  and  are  being  increasingly  shown  in 
the  schools  to  accomplish  this  use.  The  experiments 
have  shown  that  in  many  case,  although  not  in  all,  the 
motion  picture  is  a valuable  aid  and  increases  both 
economy  and  total  learning  product. 


"When  the  results  of  such  experiments  are  followed 
out  in  the  practical  application  of  motion  pictures  in 
the  normal  school  situation,  the  results  have  often 
been  less  satisfactory. 


"The  promises  of  usefulness  have  not  been  fulfilled, 
and  the  educational  authorities  who  confidently  intro- 
duced this  learning  device  have  come  to  believe  that  its 
effectiveness  has  been  greatly  over  rated.  It  is  still 
being  used,  but  its  effectiveness  has  not  warranted  its 
receiving  an  important  place  in  the  work  of  the  school. 


"The  reason  for  these  failures  have  not  been  in  the 
limitations  of  the  film  as  a medium  of  expression.  The 
reasons  are  controllable,  and  through  better  utiliza- 
tion of  film  possibilities  the  optimistic  promises  can 
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be  fulfilled. 

"Among  the  conditions  which  have  operated  against  the 
successful  use  of  films  in  the  schools  have  been  some  of 
a physical  nature  such  as  the  use  of  unsatisfactory 
equipment,  poor  condition  of  the  films,  and  unsatis- 
factory presentation.  Closely  allied  to  the  last  is  the 
question  of  technique.  The  proper  methods  of  using 
films  in  the  school  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
worked  out  and  such  knowledge  as  does  exist  is  often 
rendered  inoperative  by  lack  of  training  on  the  part  of 
teachers . 

"A  further  barrier  is  a psychological  block,  or  un- 
favorable mental  set,  derived  from  the  similarity  of  the 
stimuli  to  those  present  in  the  theatre,  in  the  minds  of 
the  pupils.  Lack  of  distributing  facilities  for  films 
used  in  the  schools  has  made  their  use  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  school  staff.  The  most  important  diffi- 
culty, of  course,  has  been  the  extreme  scarcity  of  films 
available  which  have  any  very  great  educative  value. 

"The  class  presentation  of  a film  often  has  been  a 
spectacle  indeed.  The  class  is  excited  over  the  event, 
there  is  confusion  while  the  room  is  being  adequately 
darkened  and  the  equipment  made  ready.  Then  after  the 
teacher  has  done  her  best  to  prepare  the  class  for  what 
they  are  to  see,  a dimly  illuminated  picture  flickers 
on  the  screen  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  whir  of  the 
projector.  No  Hollywood  feature  could  make  a favorable 
impression  under  like  circumstances.  Rv.  Ramsaye  is 
right  in  saying  that  ' Educational  institutions  could 
stand  a great  deal  more  of  showmanship. ' 

"These  difficulties  in  the  way  of  using  films  in  the 
classroom  are  not  insurmountable.  Modern  equipment 
makes  it  possible  to  present  to  audiences  of  from  fif- 
teen to  fifteen  hundred  a picture  with  sound  which  com- 
pares favorably  in  brilliance  and  clarity  with  theatre 
performances.  The  question  of  adapting  the  schoolroom 
to  the  film  will  be  answered  as  soon  as  school  officials 
believe  it  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
advance  planning  and  moderate  expenditures. 

"It  will  take  a large  expenditure  of  money  to  put 
into  operation  a complete  and  adequate  program  of  edu- 
cational motion  picture  production  and  distribution, 
but  once  this  is  done  in  the  right  way,  there  will  be 
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accomplished  a great,  and  as  advantageous,  a revolution 
as  that  made  by  the  automobile. . . . Like  the  automobile 
it  may  cost  more,  but  it  gives  more,  and  nothing  is  ex- 
travagant which  does  that."  1 

It  seems  shortsighted  for  anyone  bent  upon  arriving 
at  a desired  destination  in  as  short  a time  as  is  possible 
to  forego  the  advantages  of  an  "s.utomobile" , and  yet  even 
though  the  motion  picture  has  been  more  or  less  success- 
fully employed  in  fact-finding  and  process-assimilation 
procedures  by  such  subjects  as  science;  we  still  persist 
upon  the  pedestrian  procedure  of  "producer"  dramatics  in 
education  for  guidance  to  the  neglect  of  the  obvious  ad- 
vantages of  "consumer"  dramatics. 

Let  us  assume  that  with  Washington's  birthday  ap- 
proaching we  plan  a program  designed  to  promote  admiration 
and  emulation  of  the  hero'  integrity  and  self  sacrifice. 

Our  present  practice  is  to  cast  a play  with  school  children 
and  to  present  the  play  at  a weekly  assembly.  Let  us  also 
assume  that  it  is  a good  play--it  still  will  fall  short  of 
Maxwell  Anderson's  "Valley  Forge"  because  plays  of  that 
calibre  are  not  available  to  schools.  Johnnie  Smith  is  to 
play  the  Father  of  his  Country  and  has  been  coached  as 
well  as  some  member  of  the  Faculty  has  the  ability  and  the 
time  to  give  to  him.  He  goes  on  to  the  stage  more  than  a 

1. Jordan,  Cranston,  An  Integrated  Program  for  Motion 
Pictures  in  Education,  Bates  College  Thesis,  1933. 
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little  ill  at  ease  in  his  wig  and  costume,  determined  to 
give  his  best  but  acutely  conscious  that  his  appearance 
will  be  a signal  for  a ripple  of  amusement  from  his 
schoolmates,  and  that  probably  for  a month  to  come  he  will 
be  hailed  as  "G-eorgie"  in  the  corridors  of  the  school. 

But  suppose  again  that  Johnnie  Smith’s  plight  is  not 
to  bias  our  appraisal  of  what  actually  is  being  accom- 
plished, that  Johnny  and  his  problems  may  be  sacrificed 
to  the  main  object  which  is  the  reinforcement  of  social 
attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  student  body.  If  somehow  the 
emotions  of  the  assembly's  audience  can  be  stirred  by  the 
play,  then  Johnny's  personal  problems  may  be  subordinated 
to  his  service  as  an  educator. 

What  actually  happens  when  the  youthful  actor  plays 
his  role?  To  begin  with,  should  Johnny's  wig  be  slightly 
askew  (and  aren't  they  always?)  or  should  his  knee  breeches 
tickle  the  risibilities  of  his  audience,  the  ripple  of 
merriment  for  which  Johnny  had  previously  steeled  himself 
and  discounted,  is  more  likely  to  become  a man-sized 
guffaw,  and  at  the  start,  the  play  is  betrayed  to  defeat. 

If  Johnny  gives  a good  performance,  the  audience  will  be 
generously  appreciative,  but  never  for  one  moment  during 
the  play's  progress,  will  Johnny  be  anyone  but  Johnny  Smiti 
dressed  up  in  a wig  and  knee  breeches.  Moreover,  the 

memory.. 


audience  will  be  alert  for  any  gauche  movement  or  lapse  of. 
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The  play  will  be  done  in  the  full  light  of  day,  or  in  that 
kind  of  half  light  characteristic  of  auditoriums  when  the 
curtains  are  pulled,  so  that  every  individual  in  the  audi- 
ence is  conscious  of  his  near  neighbors  and  of  their 
response.  Never  is  the  individual  able  to  isolate  himself 
in  a world  of  imagination,  alone  with  the  play.  There 
will  be  surreptitious  whispers  of  appreciation,  or  ill- 
timed  "wisecracks " , and  at  the  close  of  the  play,  everyone 
will  shuffle  to  a standing  position  at  the  opening  strains 
of  "My  Country,  ' Tis  of  Thee." 

In  contrast,  let  us  conjure  up  a hypothetical  per- 
formance by  a professional  company.  This  time,  the  piece 
will  have  been  written  by  an  experienced  dramatist  who 
knows  how  to  make  his  effects,  knows  what  is  "good  theatre" 
It  will  be  played  under  the  same  advantageous  conditions  as 
obtain  in  a commercial  theatre,  with  no  distract in§ factors 
to  dilute  the  power  of  the  stage  effect.  The  performance 
will  have  the  technical  precision  of  the  expert;  at  no 
time  will  its  artificiality  intrude  itself,  and  the  full 
sweep  of  the  play's  emotional  appeal  will  make  such  an 
impact  that  the  absorbed  attention  of  the  audience  will  be 
the  rewarding  response  to  drama  as  it  ought  to  be. 

What  I am  trying  to  say  is  this.  So  far  as  emotional 


reaction  of  the  average  school  audience  is  concerned, 
nothing  can  be  hoped  for  from  the  performance  of  a student 
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cast.  It  cannot  be  expected  unless  the  play  is  presented 
by  a professional  cast  (whether  on  the  stage  or  on  the 
screen)  who  have  the  technique  so  thoroughly  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  characters  they  play  that  the  student 
is  tricked,  during  the  course  of  the  performance.,  into 
actually  thinking  that  he  is  seeing  and  hearing  the  real 
characters  of  the  play.  It  is  possible  for  a student  cast 
to  make  a contribution  to  the  intellectual  concept  of 
integrity  and  self-sacrifice  but  it  can  never  emotional- 
ize that  concept--and  the  concept  is  sterile  unless  it  is 
emotionalized.  Only  those  attitudes  which  are  impregna- 
ted with  emotion  crystalize  into  behavior. 

If  the  conclusions  stated  herein  are  to  be  criticized 
as  merely  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  findings  of  more 
impressive  authorities  can  be  marshalled  to  substantiate 
the  claim  for  visual  education  and  the  dramatized  situation 
as  a learning  aid. 

"Children  make  33$  greater  gains  in  geography  and 

15$  greater  gains  in  science  by  learning  these  subjects 

1 

partly  through  motion  picture. " 

An  experiment  conducted  by  Harvard  University  in  the 
use  of  the  talking  picture  in  general  science  instruction 
resulted  in  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  "Tests  of  :ilm  Taught  Children",  Literary  Digest, 

Nov.  3,  1923 
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1.  That  in  terms  of  subject  matter  the  pupil  achieve- 
ment ascribable  to  the  film  may  be  expected  to 
exceed  twenty  percent; 

2.  In  those  facts  and  relationships  specifically 

u.  KJ 

dealt  with  in  the  films,  measured  in  terms  of 
acquisition  and  understanding  of  this  material, 
the  film-caused  increase  in  pupil  achievement 
may  be  expected  to  exceed  thirty-five  per  cent; 

3.  These  gains  were  not  secured  at  the  expense  of 
more  important  or  less  definable  educational 
values . 

In  the  retention  test  given  three  months  later,  the 
superiority  was  even  greater;  namely,  33.5  per  cent. 

Another  carefully  controlled  experiment  was  carried 
out  by  Arspiger.  In  this  case  the  units  of  instruction 
were  nature  study  and  music  appreciation.  The  final 
tests  showed  nearly  twenty  per  cent  greater  gain  for  the 
puils  who  had  the  benefit  of  the  moving  pictures.  The 
recall  tests,  given  from  four  to  ten  weeks  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  units,  showed  slightly  less  increase.  A 
significant  result  of  this  experiment  was  the  fact  that 
the  gain  which  the  pupils  made  under  motion  picture  in- 
structions was  nearly  independent  of  their  intelligence 
1 

quotients . 

1.  "The  Sound  Motion  Picture  in  Science  Teaching 'Harvard 
University  Press.  Educational  Screen.  February  1934 
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The  following  passages  are  from  W.  W.  Charters'  "Mo- 
tion Pictures  and  Youth"  and  quote  studies  by  Herbert 
Blumer,  Philip  -I.  Hauser,  Frederick  M.  Thrasher,  and  Paul 
G.  Cressey.,  as  well  as  by  P.  W.  Holaday  and  George  D. 
Stoddard; 

"To  the  question  how  much  children  retain  of  what  is 
in  the  picture  for  them  to  see,  Holaday  and  Stoddard 
directed  their  attention  to  a three  year  study.  They 
used  seventeen  commercial  pictures  such  as  "Tom  Sawyer", 
"New  Moon",  "Stolen  Heaven1',  "Range",  "Passion  Flower", 
and  "Fighting  Caravans".  Somewhat  over  3000  children 

and  adults  oarticioated  in  the  study  as  observers 

These  tests  were  of  two  types,  one  testing  the  retention 
of  the  plot  of  the  story--the  actions  and  sayings  of  the 
actors--the  other  testing  the  general  information  of 
historical,  geographical,  or  mechanical  items.  To  the 
3000  individuals  were  administered  a total  of  26  tests 
each  containing  from  30  to  64  factual  items  and  producing 
an  aggregate  of  more  than  20,000  testings  for  a total  of 
813,000  items  attempted... 

"The  most  striking  conclusion  translated  roughly  into 
conrete  language  is  this.  If  parents  take  their  8 year 
old  child  to  the  movies,  he  will  catch  three  out  of  eve- 
ry five  items  that  his  parents  catch. . . A second  inter- 
esting fact  relates  to  the  surprising  amount  the  childrer 
remember  about  a picture  six  weeks  and  three  months  later 
In  general  the  second-third  grade  children  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks  remember  90^  of  what  they  knew  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  show...  At  all  ages,  including  the  adults, 
the  slow  drop  of  the  curve  of  forgetting  is  striking. . . 

A third  interesting,  fact  of  educational  significance 
drawn  from  the  study  is  this.  Children  of  all  ages  tend 
to  accept  as  authentic  what  they  see  in  the  movies 

"The  types  of  information  tested  in  this  study  are 

supplemented  by  the  Blumer  and  Thrasher  studies 

They  analyze  the  role  of  the  movies  as  a source  of  in- 

formation  which  is  noticed  and  copied  by  adolescents 

In  summary,  Holaday  and  Stoddard  have  shown  that  the 
amount  of  information  gained  from  motion  pictures  by 
children  of  all  ages  is  tremendously  high.  This  consti- 
tutes the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
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influence  of  motion  pictures  upon  children  and  youth 1 

"Approximately  4000  individuals  participated  in  the 
study  as  subjects.  Most  of  the  subjects  were  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  students...  The  chidren  were  located 
in  the  schools  of  small  towns  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Chicago.  Small  towns  were  chosen  primarily  because  of 
the  ease  in  selecting  pictures  which  had  not  been  seen 
by  the  children. 

"Thirteen  pictures  were  selected  which  met  three 
criteria;  they  definitely  pertained  to  the  issues  to  be 
studied;  they  were  free  enough  from  objectionable  matter 
so  that  high  school  principals  could  be  ashed  to  send 
their  students  to  see  them;  and  they  were  sufficiently 
recent  to  eliminate  distractions  caused  by  fashions  and 

photography This  selection  represents  an  attempt  to 

secure  films  which  would  in  the  judgment  of  the  reviewers 
be  likely  to  produce  a noticeable  change  in  attitude  if 
changes  were  produced  by  any  pictures.  The  titles  were 
’Four  Sons'  (on  the  Germans  and  the  war);  "Streets  of 
Chance'  (gambling);  'Hide  Out'  (prohibition);  'Sons  of 
the  Gods'  (the  Chinese);  "Welcome  Danger  (the  Chinese); 
'The  Valiant'  (capital  punishment);  'Journey's  End'  (war); 
'All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front'  (war);  'The  Criminal 
Code'  (punishment  of  criminals) ; 'The  Birth  of  a Nation' 
(the  Negro);  'Big  House'  (punishment  of  criminals);  and 
'Numbered  Men'  (punishment  of  criminals) 


"The  outstanding  contribution  of  the  study  is  the 
establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  attitude  of  children 
toward  a social  value  can  be  measurably  changed  by  one 

exposure  to  a picture The  investigators  found  that 

the  effect  of  the  pictures  upon  attitude  is  cumulative. 
They  demonstrated  that  two  pictures  are  more  powerful 
than  one,  and  three  are  more  potent  than  two. 
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"To  these  two  leads  into  the  influence  of  motion 
pictures  upon  attitudes,  Peterson  and  Thurstone  have 
added  a third.  They  have  shown  that  the  shifts  created 
by  exposure  to  a film  have  substantial  permanence.  In 
six  localities  the  attitude  scales  were  repeated  at 
varying  intervals  and  changes  in  average  positions  of  the 
groups  were  computed.  The  case  of  the  high  school  at 
Geneva,  Illinois,  is  typical.  Before  seeing  the  film, 
'The  Sons  of  the  Gods1',  the  children's  positions  on  the 
scale  of  attitude  toward  the  Chinese  was  6.61  and  after 
seeing  the  film  it  was  5*19--a  shift  in  favor  of  the 
Chinese.  Five  months  after  seeing  the  film  there  was  a 
recession  to  5.72  toward  the  original  position  of  5-19 
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and  nineteen  months  later  the  position  was  5.76.  That 
is  to  say,  the  effect  of  the  film  had  not  worn  off  in  a 
year  and  a half. 

"This  trio  of  conclusions  has  great  significance  for 
education.  We  can  conclude  on  the  the  basis  of  fact 
that  single  pictures  may  produce  a change  in  attitude, 
that  the  influence  of  pictures  is  cumulative,  and  that 
their  effects  ar  substantially  permanent." 

From  another  source,  the  Yearbook  of  1932,  Department 
of  Superintendence,  has  been  culled  another  quotation  of 
significance . 

"The  futility  of  condensed  precepts  or  maxims  does  not 
imply  the  uselessness  of  language  as  a meand  of  acquir- 
ing experience  in  the  field  of  conduct  as  well  as  in 
other  fields.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  child  must 
actually  perform  an  action  in  order  that  he  may  learn  its 
significance.  Neither  does  it  mean  that  the  actual  per- 
formance of  an  act  is  the  only  way  a child  may  be  made 
likely  to  perform  the  act  in  the  future.  An  exaggerated 
significance  is  sometimes  given  to  the  statement  that  we 
learn  only  by  doing,  which  itself  stands  as  an  example 
of  trusting  to  the  plausibility  of  verba.1  statement  in- 
stead of  deriving  our  judgment  from  careful  observation. 
Indirect  or  seond-hand  exoerience,  while  not  so  vivid  as 
actually  living  through  an  experience,  nevertheless  has 
its  values.  The  brute  can  learn  only  through  first-hand 
experience  because  he  has  no  means  of  formulating  and 
conveying  ideas.  The  human  being  has  such  means  and 
this  is  what  enables  one  generation  to  profit  from  the 
experience  of  previous  generations." 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  evidence,  an  editorial 
writer  presents  the  following  defence  of  certain  criti- 
cized portions  of  the  phenomenal  "Snow  White". 

"The  queen  turned  witch  in  'Snow  White'  is,  indeed  a 
horrible  hag,  and  her  death  after  the  wild  pursuit  in  the 
storm  is  rs.ther  terrifying.  But  aren't  children  affected 
just  as  strongly  by  the  printed  word,  as  by  the  film? 

Our  New  England  youngsters  know  that  there  have  been  no 
wolves  here  for  many  years,  but  the  story  of  Red  Riding 
Hood  brings  dreams  of  gaping  red  mouths.  ’ 
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This  comment  seems  to  me  a revelation  of  ignorance 
of  the  stuff  dreams  are  made  of.  No  child  who  has  not 
seen  a "gaping  red  mouth"  either  in  the  zoo,  in  pictures, 
or  in  the  movies,  has  any  imaginative  material  out  of 
which  to  build  the  dream.  The  glory  and  the  menace  of  the 
drama  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  can  select  life  material 
with  which  to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  to  furnish 
vicarious  experience. 

The  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  Police  Department  has  been 
more  penetrating  in  this  field  than  has  the  editor  quoted. 
In  a story  of  June  30,  1937,  reported  by  the  Boston  Post, 
we  were  told  that  "in  one  of  the  most  unusual  accident- 
prevention  moves  ever  made  in  the  East,  one  hundred  auto- 
mobile drivers,  twenty-five  of  them  women,  were  summoned  to 
the  Quincy  Police  Station.. and  forced  to  sit  for  more  than 
two  hours.... to  look  at  pictures  illustrating  the  horrors 
of  accidents  caused  by  reckless  driving. .. stereopticon 
pictures  graphically  showing  the  results  of  automobile 
crashes.  Some  of  the  pictures  caused  shudders  to  run  up 
and  down  the  spines  of  the  people  in  the  audience. . . One 
woman  speeder,  leaving  the  meeting,  told  a Post  reporter, 

' after  seeing  the  pictures  of  those  accidents  and  listen- 
ing to  those  lectures,  if  I am  caught  again,  I will  give 
up  my  license  for  life. ' " 

The  reaction  of  audiences  is  commented  upon,  in  a 
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different  connection,  in  an  article  in  Progressive  Educa- 
tion. The  author  is  reporting  on  an  extensive  program  of 
a California  high  school  which  supports  six  classes  in 
dramatic  art.  "It  has  been  significant  that  the  taste  and 
discrimination  of  the  audience  have  developed  since  the 


1 

matinees  were  first  presented. " 

Perhaps  the  whole  case  for  "consumer"  dramatics  has 
been  epitomized  in  the  single  and  simple  statement  of 
V/elton  in  What  Do  We  Mean  by  Education?  : "Virtue  is  seen 

only  in  action  and,  therefore,  can  be  learned  only  by 
action. " 

Let  us  be  audacious  enough  to  suppose  that  some  single 
community  recognized  the  potentialities  of  professional 
drama  in  its  education  program.  One  need  not  be  the 
seventh  daughter  of  a seventh  daughter  to  predict  the  de- 
bate which  would  ensue  in  a town  meeting.  Where  would  the 
money  come  from  to  provide  a budget  ample  enough  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  capable  players,  or  to  subscribe  to  a 
bureau  of  educational  motion  pictures,  involving  trained 
directors,  skilled  writers  and  technical  equipment?  I may 
be  begging  the  question,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  that  any 
system  which  finds  money  to  hire  technicians  on  teeth, 
tonsils,  innoculations , vocational  guidance,  art,  music, 
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and  household  economics,  ought  to  he  able  to  budget  for 
children's  souls  and  for  the  social  security  of  the  commun- 
ity. In  what  appears  to  be  a Faustian  conflict  between 
the  commercial  movies  and  the  school,  no  line  of  defense 
can  be  too  expensive. 


C.  A CONSIDERATION  OF  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE  AVAILABLE 
AND  NEEDED  TO  SERVE  STATED  AIM 


Whether  or  not  the  reader  is  willing  to  concur  with 
the  foregoing  objectives,  he  will  possibly  find  himself 
sufficiently  in  agreement  with  their  trends  to  enter  upon 
a consideration  of  play  selection  as  a means  of  serving 
those  ends. 

A booklet  published  by  Walter  Baker  dc  Company,  of 
Boston,  entitled;  "How  to  Organize  a High  School  Dramatic 
Club",  written  by  Alexander  Dean,  carries  this  paragraph: 

"Play  Choosing.  There  are  certain  items  that  should 
be  written  into  the  Constitution.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  Director  should  select  all  plays  for  the 

major  productions  in  the  following  manner The 

director  certainly  knows  enough  plays  that  he  would 
enjoy  producing  so  that  one  of  them  is  acceptable  to 
the  Executive  Committee.  If,  however,  a deadlock  does 
occur  and  time  passes,  there  must  be  a date  set,  ...at 
which  time  if  the  director  and  the  Executive  Committee 
have  not  agreed,  the  choice  of  play  reverts  to  the  sole 
decision  of  the  director. " 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  even 
though  Mr.  Dean's  procedure  may  not  be  strictly  followed, 
the  director  or  coach  has  the  last  word  in  the  selection 
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of  plays.  If  play  production  were  incorporated  into  the 
actual  curriculum  of  the  high  school  as  part  of  its  char- 
acter educational  activity,  probably  this  situation  would 
not  obtain.  Departmental  selection  of  material,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Superintendent  and  School  Committee  doubt- 
less would  be  the  procedure  as  it  is  in  other  subject 
matter. 

Out  of  what  body  of  material,  then,  would  selections 
be  made?  There  are  no  college  requirements  to  dictate  and 
no  precedents  to  steer  such  a department . The  writer  has 
made  extensive  search  in  an  attempt  to  discover  definite 
lists  compiled  as  plays  for  ethical  training,  with  little 
success.  Numerous  lists  of  plays  "for  high  schools"  are 
issued  by  publishing  houses,  but  none  of  these  have  been 
compiled  for  the  definite  purpose  of  serving  chs.racter 
education.  Samuel  French,  New  York  publishers,  have  a 
newly  installed  "Educational  Director"  who  failed  to  reply 
to  two  letters  inquiring  about  the  possible  existence  of 
such  a list.  The  National  Education  Association  has  no 
such  list.  Certain  social  agencies  have  selective  lists 
of  commercial  movies,  approved  for  children,  but  none  were 
discovered  for  high  school  guidance.  Certain  of  the  Prot- 
estant denominations  have  suggested  lists  for  church  pro- 
duction which  have  very  limited  value  for  secular  educa- 
tion. Professor  Eastman,  as  an  appendix  to  his  Drama  in 


the  Church,  gives  an  abbreviated,  list  of  suggested  plays 
with  ethical  purpose.  (See  appendix)  The  only  other  list 


uncovered  is  a pitiably  short  one  issued  by  the  now  defunct 
Fine  Arts  Auxiliary  of  the  School  of  Religious  Education 
of  Boston  University.  (See  appendix) 

Both  of  the  lists  attached  contain  titles  to  which 
ready  exception  may  be  made  if  the  plays  are  to  be  ap- 
praised on  the  basis  of  practicality  or  analysis.  For 
instance,  both  the  appended  lists  include  "The  Valiant", 
a hardy  perennial,  also  included  in  the  list  for  attitude- 
testing by  Peterson  and  Thurstone.  "The  Valiant"  has  a 
long  history  of  successful  production  among  one  acts.  It 
is  the  story  of  a young  man  who  for  reasons  which  he  does 
not  disclose  but  which  he  claims  justify  his  action  to 
himself,  has  killed  a man  and  is  awaiting  execution.  Dur- 
ing his  last  hour  the  Warden,  harassed  by  pleas  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  begs  the  boy  to  reveal  his  identity 
but  the  prisoner  steadfastly  refuses  to  do  so.  The  Warden 
argues  that  although  disgrace  may  fall  upon  one  family  if 
the  prisoner  announces  his  identity,  thousands  of  others 
will  know  relief,  but  his  words  fall  on  deaf  ears,  and 
with  a polished  emotional  fiction,  the  prisoner  convinces 
his  sister  that  he  is  not  her  brother  and  walks  to  the 
death  chamber  quoting  Shakespeare. 

Professor  Eastman  stated  in  correspondence  with  me 
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that  he  called  this  play  religious  inasmuch  as  it  "sent 
the  audience  away  with  a feeling  of  exaltation",  but  I 
remain  dubious  as  to  its  ethical  soundness.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  essential  rightness  of  the  Warden's  social 
viewpoint  is  deliberately  subordinated  to  our  sympathy 
with  a hero  whose  violation  of  the  social  code  has  not 
been  given  justification  and  whose  purely  selfish  course 
in  saving  his  family  shame  is  emotionalized  into  a sanc- 
tion. 


My  correspondence  with  Professor  Eastman  raised  the 
point  as  to  whether  there  was  any  obligation  on  the  part 
of  school  or  church  as  to  the  content  of  the  play,  pro- 
viding the  emotional  reactions  were  inspirational. 
Professor  Eastman  said,  "The  religious  play  merely  says, 
'Be  good'  and  should  not  attempt  to  tell  how  to  be  good". 
3ut  to  my  mind,  the  school  which  says  only  "be  good"  is 
doing  little  more  than  policing- -that  the  school  and  the 
church  faces  the  compulsion  of  telling  students  how  to  be 
good- -of  laying  out  a pattern  of  conduct.  I acknowledge 
that  in  some  branches  of  education  this  pattern-making 
may  easily  degenerate  into  dogmatism,  but  in  the  dramatic 
field  such  an  eventuality  is  impossible  if  the  principles 
of  "good  theatre"  are  observed.  The  trouble  with  many 
church  plays  and  with  certain  school  plays  on  thrift, 
safety,  health,  and  the  like,  is  that  the  vehicle  is  so 
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heavily  freighted  with  propaganda  as  to  sink  below  the 
plimsole  line.  A professional  production  given  for  chil- 
dren would  never  allow  itself  to  fall  into  this  error. 

"Above  all,  the  drama  must  never  be  pruned  to  the 
point  of  preaching.  Teaching  through  moral  inspiration, 
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yes;  preaching  never.  That  is  left  to  the  pulpit." 

Pageantry  has  long  been  a favorite  dramatic  form  in 
religious  education  and  although  not  so  extensively  used, 
is  frequent  enough  in  secular  education  to  be  commented 
upon. 


"Like  other  forms  of  dramatic  expression  in  the 
school,  the  great  value  of  the  pageant  is  the  oppor- 
tunity it  offers  for  creative  expression  and  for  a 
group  project.  As  it  is  a much  larger  and  more  elabor- 
ate undertaking  than  the  presentation  of  a play,  it 

will  need  more  teacher  aid  and  direction Also, 

because  of  the  number  of  participants,  anple  stage  space 
must  be  provided,  and  in  the  pageant,  as  in  the  play, 
space  should  be  reserved  in  the  audience  for  those  who 
have  intervals  of  freedom  from  the  stage.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  particularly  advisable  when  3.  pa.geant  is 
given  because  of  the  large  number  of  children  included. 

If  they  are  not  seated  in  the  auditorium  there  must  be 
a large  space  backstage  for  their  accommodation  and  a 
goodly  number  of  disciplinarians  to  keep  them  quiet; 
this  makes  for  unpleasant  situations  all  around,  for 
nobody  is  comfortable  standing  for  long  minutes  huddled 
in  a small  space,  and  no  teacher  is  fond  of  the  task  of 

hushing  a crowd  of  excited  children The  pageant 

must  have  more  color  and  movement  than  drams,  movement 
to  music  in  the  form  of  singing,  dancing,  and  processions  . 
There  should  be  a minimum  of  speaking,  for  children' s 
voices  are  high  and  shrill  when  raised  to  fill  great 
spaces,  and  they  are  not  always  clearly  heard  even  then. 
Wherever  possible  pantomine  or  singing  should  carry  the 


1.  Wilson,  Francis,  "Keeping  the  Stage  Glean",  Outlook, 
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story  along  and  explanations  should  be  printed  on  a pro- 
gram or  spoken  by  an  older  person As  it  is  the 

spectacular  quality  of  the  production  that  makes  the 
pageant,  it  must  have  some  sort  of  setting  unless  given 
out-doors.  It  must  be  more  or  less  elaborately  costumed 
in  rich,  deep  colors.  Such  accessories  to  costume  as 
banners,  spears,  lanterns,  garlands,  and  canopies  should 
be  used  wherever  possible,  and  they  should  be  carried 
high  to  add  to  the  dignity  and  pomp  of  the  spectacle. . . . 
It  will  be  seen  that  such  a presentation  involves  more 
preparation  than  a play,  along  lines  not  only  of  cos- 
tume-making and  scenic  direction,  but  also  along  lines  of 

drill  for  pantomine,  procession,  and  dance It  is 

in  drama  form  but  elaborated  into  a spectacle.  Though 
the  story  is  not  lost  or  altered,  it  is  not  in  itself 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  performance;  instead  it  is  the 
background  for  movement,  color,  and  music." 

Mrs.  Overton  adds  her  comment  on  the  pageantic  form: 
"The  color,  the  movement,  the  pictorial  scenes  are  of  much 
more  importance  than  the  dialogue." 

May  we  say,  then,  that  the  pageant  may  be  useful  in 
developing  aesthetic  appreciation,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is 
more  satisfying  to  the  senses  than  to  the  emotions,  it 
fails  to  serve  the  end  of  emotion-training.  Personally, 

I find  it  an  adult  art.  Usually  it  is  panoramic  in  scope 
and  symbolic  in  treatment  to  the  point  of  abstraction. 

The  immature  mind  is  unable  to  sound  the  depths  of  good 
pageantry  and  a poor  pageant  has  no  excuse  for  being. 

"The  pageant  is  concerned  primarily  with  ideas  rath- 
er than  characters.  It  deals  with  the  sweep  of  some 
phase  of  history,  or  the  growth  of  some  institution  or 
social  movement.  It  is  not  woven  together  as  is  the 
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drama  proper,  of  the  struggles  of  an  individual  who  is 
a well-defined  character  who,  through  some  revealing 

act  of  his  own,  will  determine  the  outcome On  the 

other  hand,  the  pageant  uses  more  participants  than  a 
play;  it  usually  creates  more  spectacular  effects,  and 
if  the  music  is  well  chosen  and  executed,  it  combines  an 
appeal  of  color  and  sound  that  may  be  very  effective. 
Moreover,  the  pageant  may  rise  to  heights  of  spiritual 
power,  as  witness  G-eorge  Baker’s  pageant,  "The  Pilgrim 
Spirit".  But  exactly  because  its  primary  emphasis  is 
upon  ideas  rather  than  character,  it  is  seldom  that  it 
can  equal  the  drama  proper  in  its  religious  effects  upon 
an  audience."1- 


It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  economy  of  effort  anc 


expense  points  to  the  play  rather  than  to  the  pageant  as 
curricular  material.  But  the  discouraging  factor  is  the 


paucity  of  usable  dramatic  material,  especially  in  the  one 
act  field,  adaptable  for  school  presentation.  Mr.  Eastman 
list  of  plays  included  the  three  act,  "The  Silver  Cord", 
the  story  of  a selfish, sex-starved  widow  who  persists  in 
mothering  her  two  sons,  one  of  whom  is  too  weak  to  resist 
and  relinquishes  his  independent  manhood  and  the  other  of 
whom  breaks  the  silver  cord  of  maternal  domination  at 


f 
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terrific  emotional  cost.  When  I challenged  this  play  as 
being  a social  problem  play  rather  than  one  for  ethical 
training,  Professor  Eastman  acknowledged  that  the  play 
should  be  thus  classified.  But  the  line  between  the  prob- 
lem play  and  the  ethical  play  is  so  finely  drawn  as  to 
-make  a division  largely  one  of  opinion.  It  is  possible 


1.  Eastman,  Fred,  Drama  and  the  Church,  Willett  and 
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that  for  a mature  audience,  an  audience  of  mothers,  for 
instance,  "The  Silver  Cord"  might  he  classified  as  an 
ethical  play  teaching  the  sanctity  of  personality. 

This  observation  rather  forces  the  necessity  of 
grading  for  age  groups.  First,  plays  must  be  meticulously 
selected  (which  step  will  undoubtedly  reveal  the  dearth  of 
material  and  the  need  of  creative  writing  specifically 
for  the  secondary  school  level);  and  second,  they  must  be 
chosen  to  meet  the  needs  of  graduated  age  groups. 

The  need  for  grading  is  apparent  in  the  appended  list 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Auxiliary.  Rachel  Field  is  represented 
by  two  plays  in  the  same  list.  One  is  "The  Fifteenth 
Candle"  which  focuses  attention  on  the  gifted  child  who 
is  compelled  to  leave  school  at  fourteen  for  economic 
reasons.  It  is  an  excellent  play  for  high  school.  On  the 
other  hand,  "Three  Pills  in  a Bottle"  could  never  be  any- 
thing but  amusing  fantasy  to  the  adolescent.  In  the  same 
list  is  Edna  Millay's  "Aria  Da  Capo"  which  is  so  highly 
symbolical  that  the  teen  age  child  seldom  makes  any  emo- 
tional response.  I have  found  college  students  vague  as 
to  its  actual  significance.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
William  Butler  Yeats'  "Hour  G-lass",  also  on  Professor 
Eastman's  list.  On  this  latter  list  is  Mary  Carolyn 
Davies'  "Slave  with  Two  Faces"  which  departs  as  far  from 
reality  in  content  as  it  does  in  title.  Two  other  plays, 
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"The  Sinner  Beloved"  (an  incident  in  the  life  of  Hosea) 
and  "The  Little  Plays  of  St.  Francis"  are  definitely 
religious  in  content,  the  latter  bordering  on  the  meta- 
ohysical.  In  "A  Table  Set  for  Himself"  we  have  a dramati- 
zation for  Christmas  Eve  in  which  the  Christ  Child  comes 
to  see  how  the  world  remembers  him;  the  limited  possibili- 
ties of  this  piece  in  secular  programs  are  obvious. 

The  number  of  titles  which  may  be  culled  from  these 
two  appended  lists  as  serviceable  in  a secular  school 
program  for  ethical  training  is  pathetically  small.  But 
these  lists,  fortunately,  do  not  exhaust  the  great  wealth 
of  dramatic  literature  already  in  existence  which  might 
profitably  be  incorporated  into  a guidance  program.  The 
task  of  selecting  and  compiling,  however,  is  yet  to  be 
accomplished.  There  is,  for  instance,  a one  act  play  of 
James  M.  Barrie's,  "The  Will",  which,  so  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  discover,  has  never  been  included  on  any 
school  or  church  list.  In  three  scenes,  it  shows  how  two 
eager  young  people,  very  much  in  love,  are  blighted,  as 
they  grow  older,  by  the  accumulation  of  possessions.  This 
is  only  one  example  of  the  possible  yield  from  the  as  yet 
untapped  mine  of  dramatic  literature  which  could  be  as- 
sembled for  character  education. 

For  the  educator  who  undertakes  the  compilation  of 
material,  there  are  these  cautions. 
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"There  are  trends  in  modern  drama  which  tend  to  set 
up  an  unreal  society  and  standards  of  life  which  are  not 
true  to  the  actual  demands  and  the  natural  laws  that 
govern  life.  Drams,  should  introduce  the  child  to  true 
life  experience,  to  a "realism"  which  is  actually  a real 
picture  of  life.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  pic- 
tures of  life  are  beautiful  ones.  If  a picture  is  not 
of  life  at  its  best  but  represents  one  of  the  sore  spots 
or  the  problems  of  life,  then  the  pupil  should  see  the 
picture  in  its  true  light,  as  a sore  spot  or  a problem." 


Heaton,  Kenneth  L. , "Character  Empha- 
sis in  Education",  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1933 


"However  extreme  the  necessity  may  be  that  youth 
should  never  become  familiar  with  the  bad,  protection 
of  moral  feeling  need  not  be  carried  so  far  (at  least 
not  continued  so  long)  as  to  make  youths  amazed  at  men 
as  they  are.  Bad  company  is  certainly  infectious,  and 
almost  as  much  so  is  a pleasing. lingering  of  the  imagi- 
nation on  attractive  representations  of  the  bad.  But 
to  have  known  man  in  early  life,  in  all  his  many  varie- 
ties, insures  an  early  exercise  of  moral  judgment,  as 
well  as  a valuable  security  against  dangerous  surprises. 
And  vivid  representations  of  those  that  were  give  doubt- 
less the  readiest  preparations  of  those  that  are,  only 
the  part  must  be  sufficiently  illuminated  so  that  its 
men  may  appear  like  ourselves,  and  not  beings  of  another 
species . " 
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Herbart , Johann,  Science  of  Education . 
translated  by  Felkin,  Heath  & CC. 

"It  is  remarked  that  the  occasion  of  emotion  may 
often  be  trivial,  but  not  the  cause . In  the  lines  just 
quoted  (Wordsworth)  the  occasion  of  the  emotion  is  the 
trivial  fact  that  the  old  man  stops  to  lock  the  door  of 
his  empty  house  and  takes  the  key;  but  this  action  is 
enough  to  give  us  a glimpse  into  his  lonely  heart- -and 
there  is  the  cause  of  our  emotion.  G-enerally,  it  is  a 
proof  of  high  imaginative  power  so  completely  to  real- 
ize a character  or  a passion  as  to  see  intuitively  how 
it  would  express  itself  in  slight  and  otherwise  unmean- 
ing acts.  The  appeal  to  our  sympathy  is  thus  rendered 
more  effective  because  it  seems  unintentional." 


Winchester,  C.  T. , Principles  of 
Literary  Criticism,  Macmillan  Co., 
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Once  a program  of  dramatic  presentation  for  and  not 
by  the  student  is  determined  upon  and  the  material  delib- 
erately selected  for  its  service  to  previously  determined 
objectives,  there  remains  only  the  problem  of  testing  and 
measuring  the  results,  either  in  losses  or  gains,  in 
character  growth  and  attitude  formations.  Beginnings 
have  been  made  in  the  field  of  attitude  testing  with  as 
much  scientific  validity  as  appears  to  be  possible  at  the 
present  stage  of  psychology,  but  they  are  not  pertinent 
to  this  paper,  and  I shall  close  my  discussion  with  the 
fall  of  the  curtain,  stronger  than  ever  in  my  conviction 
that  whatever  may  be  the  incidental  educational  values 
which  attend  drama,  far  weightier  and  as  yet  unexplored 
values  lie  in  the  potential  service  of  drama  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  emotions. 


VII.  SUMMARY 


In  spite  of  the  widespread  and  well  intrenched  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  educators  that  drama  in  the  school 
is  serving  manifold  desirable  ends,  the  actual  results, 
upon  analysis,  fail  to  justify  the  unquestioning  allegi- 
ance which  is  given  it,  as  it  is  most  frequently  produced. 

The  current  emphasis  upon  the  social  studies  has 
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grown  out  of  a manifest  need  for  the  character  training 
of  youth  as  a sound  basis  for  good  citizenship.  As  a 
servant  of  a democratic  state,  the  school  is  justified  in 
any  well-considered  method  which  inculcates  those  princi- 
ples for  which  a.  democracy  stands. 

Obviously,  drama  may  be  profitably  utilized  as  a 
teaching  method  in  a consciously  designed  program  for 
guidance,  but  only  when  first  the  minds  of  educators  have 
been  purged  of  the  old  shibboleths  concerning  its  outcomes 
The  arguments  that  pupil-produced  drama  creates  a new 
environment  for  the  child,  therby  giving  him  broader 
ranges  of  experience,  offers  creative  opportunity,  gives 
training  in  speech,  provides  therapeutical  aid  for  those 
children  requiring  adjustments  in  personality  either  by 
casting  in  type  or  against  types,  are  all  so  negligible  as 
to  border  on  illusion.  That  drama  offers  expressional 
opportunity  richer  than  that  of  almost  any  other  extra- 
curricular activity  cannot  be  denied.  Moreover,  it  must 
also  be  acknowledged  that  with  proper  handling  it  has  un- 
parallelled potentialities  for  the  molding  of  attitudes 
and  ethics. 

The  tremendous  influence  of  drama,  expecially  of 
motion  pictures,  has  been  established  by  research  and  the 
findings  are  in  the  main  so  disheartening  as  to  make  the 
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question  of  censorship  a continuous  irritant.  Experience 
has  taught  us,  however,  that  the  educator  cannot  look 
either  to  the  state,  to  public  opinion,  or  to  the  commer- 
cial producer  for  a cessation  of  the  subversive  play  or 
the  play  which  distorts  actual  reality,  and  therefore  he 
is  forced  to  a solution  of  his  own. 

The  time  appears  to  be  at  hand  when  the  school  has 
agreed  to  accept  the  motion  picture  as  visual  aid  in  its 
presentation  of  certain  subject  matter,  and  in  those  in- 
stances where  it  has  been  employed,  definitely  acceler- 
ated results  have  been  chalked  up  to  its  credit,  but  it 
has  been  utterly  neglected  so  far  as  character  building 
programs  are  concerned;  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  no 
systematic  program  for  ethical  guidance  has  been  outlined. 

The  confusion  in  nomenclature  with  respect  to  traits, 
in  the  relative  rating  of  traits,  inadequate  teacher 
training,  and  shortages  in  school  facilities,  all  have 
contributed  to  the  school's  default  at  this  point,  and 
students  of  the  problem  agree  that  before  anything  really 
significant  can  be  accomplished,  something  like  scientific 
classification  of  traits  must  take  place  and  broad  object- 
ives set  up  so  that  educators  may  find  themselves  all 
talking  about  the  same  thing. 

Drama,  because  it  shows  us  the  person,  the  incident  , 
the  consequence  of  behavior  vividly,  is  more  reliable 
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even  than  other  forms  of  literature  in  eliciting  emotion. 

It  adapts  itself  to  the  great  host  of  non-readers,  and 
furnishes  additional  emotional  satisfaction  to  the  reader. 
Moreover,  the  weight  of  psychological  evidence  seems  to 
point  to  the  adolescent  as  being  the  most  susceptible  to 
the  emotional  appeal. 

The  emotional  impact  of  drama,  however,  is  practically 
non-existent  if  the  play  is  produced  by  students  for  stu- 
dents. It  is  only  when  drama  is  so  technically  perfect 
that  it  creates  the  illusion  of  reality  that  we  are  guar- 
anteed the  emotional  absorption  of  the  student  audience, 
and  this  perfection  of  performance  cam  only  be  hoped  for 
from  professional  playing.  The  intellectual  grasp  of  an 
ethical  concept  may  be  aided  by  pupil  production,  but  it 
is  only  when  that  concept  is  charged  with  emotion  that 
attitudes  are  affected  and  good  behavior  extracted. 

If  it  should  some  day  be  possible  for  the  school  to 
have  professional  drama  incorporated  into  its  curriculum, 
either  on  the  stage  or  screen,  the  school  must  have  pre- 
determined what  ends  are  to  be  served,  and  the  conflict 
between  group  ethics  and  individual  codes  must  be  resolved 
by  a selection  of  those  objectives  which  will  be  broad 
enough  in  scope  to  be  accepted  by  the  group  and  yet  to 
permit  of  individual  interpretation  and  to  provide  lasting 
values.  Once  these  objectives  are  agreed  upon,  the 
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selection  of  plays  becomes  almost  a matter  of  routine,  but 
not  of  perfunctory  routine.  It  is  as  easy  for  the  so- 
called  ethical  play  to  depart  from  reality  as  it  is  for 
the  commercial  output,  and  if  the  school  accepts  the 
responsibility  of  providing  patterns  of  conduct  for  youth, 
it  must  analyze  the  content  of  plays  as  carefully  as  it 
evaluates  their  reactions.  A p;reat  deal  of  dramatic  lit- 
erature  is  already  available  to  serve  the  character  build- 
ing curriculum  and  further  professional  writing  will  en- 
rich the  store  of  equipment. 

The  values  accruing  from  drama  have  been,  up  to  this 
point,  a haphazard  and  incidental  business;  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  we  shall  longer  deliberately  neglect  its 
potentialities.  "When  the  new  prophet  comes,  I am  dis- 
posed to  think  he  will  choose  to  speak  to  his  generation 
neither  from  the  pulpit,  nor  from  the  platform,  nor  from 
the  printed  page,  but  from  the  stage.  A great  dramatist 
might  help  us  find  our  souls."  Dean  Inge. 
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A.  Plays  with  Ethical  Value  for  Young  People 


List  prepared  by  Fine  Arts  Auxiliary, 
School  of  Religious  Education, 
Boston  University 


B.  General  List  of  Religious  Plays--Nonseasonal 


List  prepared  by  Professor  Fred  Eastman, 
University  of  Chicago,  and  included 
in  his  book,  Drama,  and  the  Church. 
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A PLAYS  WITH  ETHICAL  VALUE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
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Brown.  Alice.  Joint  Ov/ners  in  Spain  (Comedy).  Royalty 
and  permission,  Walter  H.  Baker  Co. , 178  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Characters,  four 
women;  time,  20  minutes.  One  act;  interior,  room 
in  Old  Ladies’  Home.  Good  theme--two  worst  members 
find  a way  to  live  happily. 

Brown.  Alice.  The  Loving  Cup.  Royalty.  Walter  K.  Baker 
Co.,  1?8  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Charaters,  nine  women,  5 men;  time,  30  minutes.  One 
act;  exterior,  picnic  place.  Country  doctor  brings 
together  young  couple  who  are  "not  speaking".  Simple, 
country  people. 

Field,  Rachel  L.  The  Fifteenth  Candle.  Published  by 

Samuel  French,  28-30  West  38  the  Street,  New  York  City 
Price  30^.  No  royalty.  Characters,  two  males,  three 
females.  One  act;  interior.  A play  of  tenement  life. 
An  Italian  girl  bottles  her  father's  gree,  that  the 
younger  sister  may  complete  her  art  training. 

Field,  Rachel  L.  Three  Pills  in  a Bottle.  Published  by 
Samuel  French,  25  W.  4-5  th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Characters,  eight;  Boy,  Widowed  mother,  Middle-aged 
Gentleman,  His  soul,  A Scissors  Grinder,  His  soul,  A 
Scrub  Woman,  Her  Soul.  Acting  length,  30  minutes. 

One  act.  A child  of  imaginative  mind  is  very  sick 
with  a fever.  A mother  has  to  leave  him  to  go  to 
work,  but  has  purchased  three  pills  which  she  is  to 
give  him,  and  which  will  work  their  separate  wonder- 
ful cures.  The  boy,  left  alone  by  the  side  of  a 
window,  accosts  a middle-aged  man,  a scissors  grinder, 
and  asks  that  their  souls  come  to  visit  him.  To  them 
for  each  of  their  ailments  he  gives  a pill  by  which 
they  are  cured. 

Fuller,  Kittred^e,  Caswell,  Emerson.  It  Makes  A Differenc 
Walter  H.  Baker  Co.,  173  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. Price  258.  No  royalty.  Characters,  four 
men,  three  women.  One  act;  interior.  Health  play 
planned  around  a very  interesting  family.  Grandma  is 
always  laying  down  the  law. 
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Hall,  Holworthy,  and  Middlemass,  Robert.  The  Valiant 
(Tragedy).  Published  by  Longman,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York  City.  One  act.  Characters,  fice  men,  one 
woman.  Royalty,  $10.00. 

Harris,  Claudia  Lucas.  The  Man  '..ho  Couldn'  t Say  No. 

Permission:  Mrs.  James  Harris,  5318  Carollton  Ave- 

nue, Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Characters,  two  men,  two 
women,  one  boy.  One  act.  One  scene;  interior  "settin 
room".  Time,  20  minutes.  Episode  in  the  life  of  a 
"failure".  Simple,  country  folk.  Characterization 
good. 

Leighton,  George  R.  Solemn  Pride.  Walter  H.  Baker  Co., 
178  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Royalty, 
$5.00.  Characters:  nine  women  (one  young,  one  child). 
Acting  length,  45  minutes.  One  act.  One  scene;  parlor 
in  time  of  Lincoln,  Ladies'  Sewing  Circle.  Story  cen- 
ters around  the  famous  Bixby  letters  sent  by  Lincoln  to 
Mrs.  Bixby  after  the  death  of  her  fifth  son  in  the  war. 
Story  of  courage,  unselfishness,  with  lots  of  humor 
added  to  the  patriotic  feeling. 

Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent.  Aria  Da  Capo . Permission: 

Miss  Millay,  c/o  Harper  Bros.,  49  E.  33  rd  Street,  New 
York  City.  Characters:  Pierrot- Columbine ; Cothurnus 

(masque  of  tragedy);  Thyrsis,  Corydon,  shepherds.  Act- 
ing length,  35  minutes.  One  act.  Stage  setting  very 
simple  in  black  and  white- -a  table,  two  chairs  and  one 
large,  stately  chair.  A fantastic  play  is  being  re- 
hearsed. The  action  and  conversation  carried  on  is 
purely  suggestive  in  its  nature  of  the  ways  in  which 
ordinary  humans  in  their  relationships  make  "mountains 
out  of  mole  hills",  are  suspicious  and  fearful  of  each 
other  under  slight  pretext,  and  do  harm  to  each  other 
for  reasons  conjured  up  solely  from  the  imagination. 
Written  in  Shakespearean  style.  Would,  require  clever 
actors  and  just  the  right  audience. 

Pimike,  David.  Laid  Off.  Published  by  Samuel  French,  25 
W.  45  th  Street,  New  York  City.  Royalty  '1)5.00.  Char- 
acters: five  men,  two  women,  three  children,  crowd. 
Acting  length,  15  minutes.  One  act,  one  scene.  Set- 
ting; office  of  business  house--cashier' s cage-mana- 
ger' s door.  Rather  pathetic  story  of  a worker  losing 
his  job,  fainting,  and  imagining  all  sorts  of  hardship. 
An  economic  situation  with  pathos. 
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Wilde,  Percival.  Gadgets  ( Tragi-comedy ) . Published  by 
Samuel  French,  25  W.  25  th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Characters:  five  men,  four  women,  and  passengers. 
Acting  length,  30-35  minutes.  One  act.  Setting; 
underground  arcade  beside  a fashionable  shop  window 
full  of  gadgets.  Mr.  Uffley,  owner  of  the  shop, 
tragically  arrives  upon  the  scene  from  the  doctor's 
office  where  he  has  received  the  information  that  he 
has  but  three  months  in  which  to  live.  His  great 
consternation  as  to  what  he  shall  do,  along  with  the 
suggested  solutions,  make  for  much  humor.  When  he 
finds  that  it  has  been  a mistake,  his  radical  change 
back  into  his  old  path  is  most  amusing.  We  wonder 
what  we  would  do  under  like  circumstances. 


3,  GENERAL  LIST  OF  RELIGIOUS  PLAYS 
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"What  Men  Live  3y" 

A dramatization  of  the  novel  by  Tolstoy.  Contains 
an  angel  and  a little  devil. 

"Pawns" Percival  Wilde 

Peace  play  with  Russian  peasants.  Item  a death  by 
shooting. 

"Finger  of  God" Percival  Wilde 

The  struggle  of  a man  with  his  conscience. 

"Great  Choice". 

Peace  play  modelled  after  Sophocles'  "Antigone". 

"Bread" Fred  Eastmas 

Struggle  of  a modern  farm  family  for  economic  inde- 
pendence and  culture. 

"Tinker" 

Three  act  modern  comedy  "religious  in  effect". 

"Sinner  Beloved" Phillips  Osgood 

Dramatization  of  incidents  from  life  of  Hosea. 

"Pilgrim  Mother" Helen  M.  Crockett 

Struggle  of  a Pilgrim  mother  to  hold  her  family 
together  in  spite  of  a shiftless  husband.  No  royalty 

"Neighbors  " Zona  Gale 

Dramatic  situation  in  village  life.  Religious  in 
effect.  Good  theatre. 

"Spreading  the  News" Lady  Gregory 

Satire  on  gossipy  neighbors.  Popular. 

"The  Bishop's  Candlesticks" Norman  McKinel 

Dramatization  of  episode  from  "Les  Miserables" 

"Little  Father  of  the  Wilderness" Austin  Strong 

and  Lloyd  Osborne. 

The  story  of  the  heroic  Jesuit  missionary,  Pere 
Mario tt . 


Lawrence  Houseman. 


"Little  Plays  of  St.  Francis" 

Mysticism.  For  adults. 

"The  Valiant" Holworthy  Hall  and  Robert  iddlemas. 

"A  story  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  a criminal  to  keep 
a knowledge  of  his  shame  from  his  family." 

"The  Terrible  Meek" Charles  Rann  Kennedy 

A scene  from  Calvary  as  peace  propaganda 

"Table  Set  for  Himself" Elene  Wilbur. 

Built  on  Irish  legend  that  every  Christmas  Eve  the 
Christ  Child  comes  to  see  ho w the  world  remembers 
Him. 


"Slave  with  Two  Faces" Mary  Carolyn  Davies. 

Allegory  in  which  one  girl  who  surrenders  her  crown 
is  betrayed  by  Life,  and  another  who  clings  to  hers 
dominates  Life. 

"The  Hour  G-lass" villiam  Butler  Yeats. 

A Morality  Play  in  the  Irish  tradition. 


Remainder  of  the  list  comprises  plays  with  Biblical  con- 
tent, and  pageants. 
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